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BLACK-NECKED GREBE (Illustrated). i Oliver G. Pike. 
TEN-THOUSAND ACRE FARM. 
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THE WESTLAND “LIMOUSINE” 


With the ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINE 
































brings the delights of flying 


within your reach. 


THE AEROPLANE “DE LUXE” FOR COUNTRY 
GENTLEMEN AND BUSINESS MEN. 


Extract from article by WARD MUIR in Country Life, August 16th, 191°— 


The “finish ” of that aerial limousine, as its aluminium-hued door was thown 

open for me to enter, was delightful: the padded chairs, the plate-glass 
windows, the grey paintwork. One sank into one’s fauteuil: the engine 
hummed: the aerodrome began to race past: there was a slight sensation of 
bouncing : and then—a tree-top shaved past below the window-sill. We had 
quitted the earth. 

Many of us thought we had attained something like bliss when we coasted 
in a fine car down the irreproachable surface of a first-class alpine road. But 
now we can coast, with an equivalent smoothness, and at enormously greater 
speed, not merely down but up those other and far more glorious Alps—the 
Alps of the air: the solemn piles of cumulus which l'e motionless in the summer 
sunset and whose marble cliffs and valleys, castles and spires, are coloured like 
St John’s description of the New Jersualem “pure gold, as it were transparent 
glass.” The exploration of cloudland is a thrill hitherto reserved for the few. 
To-morrcw the rich man will take up a group of guests in his aeroplane 
any afternoon, between lunch and tea, to have a look at the sun, if the sky is 
overcast, or to scale the peaks and thread the chasms of the unbelievable 
cloudscapes which occur more particularly on a day when there are periods 
of alternating sunshine and shadow. Instead of having a run in the motor to 
some familiar show-place we shall take wing above the clouds to views which 
in the nature of things cannot possibly be familiar, for they are never the 
same two hours in succession.” 


| MUST admit that luxury and good taste are very pleasant features of life. 


For full particulars and Trial Flights apply to— 
LIEUT.-COLONEL C. H. MEARES, 6, Deans Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1., or 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT WORKS (Branch of PETTERS, LTD.), 
Yeovil, Somerset. 





THE LUXURIOUS INTERIOR. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES | 


HE charge for Smal] Estate Announcements is 16/8 

per inch per insertion, the minimum space being half 
an inch (approximately 48 words), for which the charge 
is 9/- per insertion. All Advertisements must be prepaid. 
For larger spaces the charges are : 


Whole Page, £30; Half Page, £15; Whole Column, £10 


For further particulars apply Advertisement Department, ‘COUNTRY LIFE,” 


8-11 SotTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 
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EDITORIAL. NOTICE 


Those who send pho!ographs are requested to state the price for reproduction, 
otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at the usual rates of this 
journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated with. 

The Editor would be glad to ccnsider any MSS., photographs cr ske!ches 
submitted to him ; but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
tor return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself 
responsible for MSS., photcgraphs or sketches, and publication in CounrRy 
LiFe can only be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of 
the owner should be placed on the backs of all pictures and MSS. 


HOW TO MEET HIGH 
PRICES 


Y the addition of a halfpenny to the price of the 

ninepenny loat consumers are reminded that the 

prospects are not at present very rosy as regards 

the supply of food for next winter. Yet even this 

small addition springs from a resolution on the par¢ 
of producers to get more out of their craft. It represenis 
what the bakers gained by striking. The consumer must 
not nourish any vain imagining that this halfpenny is making 
towards the reduction of the wheat subsidy. It will not 
touch it at all. Jf the Government made up their minds 
that the public should pay the full price for wheat, and with 
that in view abolished the payment of the subsidy to the millers, 
which last year amounted to {£€0,000,000, the increase on 
the four-pound loaf would probably be something like 5d., 
6d. or 7d. Yet that course should be taken. It is obviously 
uneconomical to employ a great department in order to 
relieve the consumer from paying the true price of his bread. 
Somebody must pay it, and the amount, in fact, comes from 
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the pocket of the taxpayer. But it is an increased amount, ° 
increased by the additional expense involved in maintaining 
a wheat department. 

It is to be feared that other food products will become 
more expensive than bread. Reference is made in our 
“Country Notes”’ to milk, which at a shilling a quart will 
involve a new drain on the purse and probably cause the 
poor to go without milk altogether. If milk is dear, the 
other dairy products, butter and cheese, will follow in its 
wake. Meat cannot possibly be cheap. That which is 
home grown can only be fed at extraordinary expense, since 
hay, roots, straw, all the farm products used as forage, are 
not only dear but very scarce, and other feeding stuffs show 
no sign whatever of coming down in price. Coal is one of 
the prime necessities and it has already gone up terribly in 
price. The rise between I914 and IgIQ is roughly from rgs. 
to 45s., a severe tax on the pocket of the labourer and one 
almost certain to breed discontent in the winter months when 
coal is mcst needed. Other commodities, including boots 
and wearing apparel, instead of falling, are going up in price; 
and, of course, this has a marked effect on the cost of food, 
or at least, the extent to which it is felt. Those who have to 
pay more highly for their clothes, their fuel and kindred 
necessities, must feel to an increased degree the cost of living. 
It is difficult to entertain any hope that this dearness will 
be diminished during the coming winter. From September 
1st trade was opened again to Germany and other countries. 
These will enter keenly into the competition for a share of 
the world’s supply of food. In every belligerent country 
the work of cultivation has been disorganised. You cannot 
take an army away from agriculture and expect to get the 
same out of the soil as was obtained before. Want of cleaning 
and manuring and cultivating generally is a marked charac- 
teristic of agriculture in all the countries in the world. We 
alone have made some progress in preduction, but it was chiefly 
because the industry of agriculture had been neglected and we 
had a large margin to work upon. These facts must be 
looked frankly in the face. It is not for the purpose of raising a 
scare that we enumerate them. On the contrary, the object 
is to impress them on the public mind so that measures 
can be taken in time to reduce the evil to its lowest 
denomination. 

In winter-time this can only be accomplished by constant 
frugality in living. During the war we had to submit to 
rations and restrain our appetites from many rich dishes to 
which we had been accustomed. The policy proved a good one 
as far as it went. This country emerged from the war without 
any visible trace of suffering. We use the word “ suffering,” 
of course, as meaning something real and considerable. 
Everybody had to put up with a certain amount of incon- 
venience and a limitation of their food, but not to an extent 
that injured health or involved a great hardship. [very- 
body must, in the months now rapidly approaching, do their 
utmost to simplify living and restrain expenditure within the 
narrowest bounds possible. If that be done cheerfully and 
without agitation and outbreak, there need be very little 
fear in regard to the years to come. What is wanted is only 
a little self-restraint and self-sacrifice in order that the 
nation as a whole may not waste its resources. In the course 
of a very few years Great Britain will, if her people manage 
to stick together and work, resume a great deal of the pros- 
perity she enjoyed before the war. The country has always 
been noted for the energy of its people and the high pro- 
ductiveness of its land and factories. This is the time 
to give these factors full play, and Ministers and those in 
authority may do much to lead the King. and his subjects in 
this direction. But it should be recognised that the very 
worst thing to do with the nation is to put blinkers on it as 
ona horse. Far wiser is it to keep the eyes wide open so as 
to see and measure the adverse conditions which are growing 
up in front of us. 





Our Frontispiece 


S frontispiece to this week’s issue of CoUNTRY LIFE we 
, print a portrait of the Countess of Lisburne, who was 
married in 1914 to the seventh Earl of Lisburne and is a 
daughter of Don Julio de Bittencourt, Attaché to the Chilian 
Legation in London. Lady Lisburne has a son and two little 
daughters, the youngest of whom was born on August rgth. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouxtRy Lire be graited except when direc! 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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ELDOM has a great leader and statesman left this 

world amid a chorus of admiration so unanimous and 

sincere as that which has arisen at the death 

of Louis Botha. And he was deserving of the 

highest that could be said of him. We found him 
a stout but honourable enemy, and after the South African 
peace was made he was honestly antagonistic to every- 
thing British until he came to see how much the future of 
South Africa was bound up with that of the Empire. From that 
time onwards he remained a citizen characteristic of the 
British Empire, sober and moderate in judgment, tactful and 
vielding as far as could be to critics and followers, but all 
the time with a fine ideal in his head which he pursued alike 
in fair and foul weather. Lord Buxton has nominated 
General Smuts as his successor,.and a better choice could 
not have been made. Smuts and Botha worked together for 
many years, and if there is any man in South Africa who can 
take up the threads of Botha’s policy it is the man to whom 
he was ‘a friend beyond compare.” No one is better 
qualified to carry on his work. General Smuts has inherited 
the tradition, and his experience of affairs during the great 
war has widened his outlook and made him familiar with 
the workings of policy in European countries. 


[T needed no saying that the Duke of Rutland felt very much 

the severance of the connection of the house of Belvoir 
with the Harby estate which he has just sold. The tenants 
unanimously signed a letter expressing gratitude to him and 
his forefathers, and his reply deserves the fullest consideration. 
It is “grievous necessity’? which has compelled him to sever 
his connection with any part of the county in which his family 
has been so long concerned. As causes for his having done so 
he gives, first, the crushing taxation which has resulted from 
the late war, and, secondly, the rise in the price of commodities 
and of labour. These have placed such burdens on properties 
like his as compel him to adopt every possible reduction 
and to diminish the size of his estate. All this affords 
singular illustration of the manner in which great landowners 
have been prevented from adding to their incomes while 
business men have been amassing fortunes. 


A DISTINGUISHED American has just made public a 

view of British finance much more optimistic than 
that of the average Briton. Yet we believe it, in the main, 
to be a true diagnosis. Although we cannot cease to urge all 
sorts and conditions of men to more concentrated work, 
at bottom we share the view of the American financier. 
He recalls the fact that after the Napoleonic wars ruin was 
freely prophesied for Great Britain, and that in spite of all 
the Jeremiahs of the time five years after Waterloo, England 
had recovered her position and was more prosperous than she 
had been before the war. He thinks there is nothing to pre- 
vent history repeating itself in this respect. We would agree 
with him, but for one evil foreboding. It is that the discontent 
of labour may neutralise the most determined effort on the 
part of the nation. If all classes can work together, there is 
nothing to fear for the country. If they cannot, then the 
future is black indeed. : i 


THE intention notified by Mr. McCurdy, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food, to make the retail 
price of milk a shilling a quart during the winter is probably 
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rendered necessary by the cost of producing it, but none the 
less it is a disaster to the juvenile population of this country. 
That is a truth of very general application, but in particular 
it will be injurious to the less healthy children of the poor. 
For example, boys and girls suffering from tuberculosis are 
now sent, at considerable expense to the ratepayers, to 
homes established in various parts of each county. These 
homes are excellent institutions doing valuable work. 
Mostly by the enforcement of good habits as regards sleep 
and food they have been successful with many cases that 
otherwise would have been hopeless; but the point con- 
cerning us at present is that a diet is recommended to the 
patients when they leave in which milk is usually an important 
item. But poor people will not buy milk at a shilling a 
quart. The Astor Committee appointed in 1917 discovered 
that before the war, when the price of milk was only fourpence 
a quart, the average consumption of milk by the working 
class family was only two pints per head per week and the 
total milk supply was not enough to give half a pint a day 
all round. Now Mr. McCurdy says that what he calls ‘‘ our 
baby crop” is in danger, and his recommendation is that 
local authorities should provide milk for poor children at 
less than cost price or, in necessitous cases, free. That, 
of course, means another food subsidy, and in principle it 
is to be deplored; yet children are so valuable an asset 
to the nation that a stronger plea may be made for this 
disregard of an economic principle than for many others. 


ON THE DENT DU MIDI. 
Here on the mountain while I stand, 
Mine, mine alone is all the land. 
The silver pinnacles of snow, 

The watered valleys far below, 
The forest-slope, the waterfall, 
Mine for this hour are they all. 


For this triumphant masterpiece 

Of living landscape, what increase 
To Heaven’s glory, good, or gain 
Can I bestow, as men are fain 

For human art to pay in price 
Much gold, or make large sacrifice ? 


Nothing ; Heav’n only asks of thee 
To take the gift, and own it free. 
F. W. BourDILLon. 


‘THE dairy farmer has a very strong case. Food for stock 

will be as difficult to obtain during the coming winter as 
food for human beings. Even the little man who keeps from 
half a dozen to a dozen cows and supplies the immediate 
neighbourhood will feel the pinch. He used to rely mostly 
on what he grew on his own farm, but this year the yield of hay 
is estimated at not much more than a quarter of what it would 
be in a full year. It must, therefore, be dear to buy. “ Hay 
will go up to £15 a ton,” said a farmer the other day, “ but that 
will be no advantage to us because we have none to sell.” 
Roots are equally inadequate. The first sown were ruined by 
the drought, and those put in during the wet weather that 
succeeded, although they look clean and lusty at a superficial 
glance, have not bulbed well. Proof of this was afforded in a 
very curious manner last week. During a storm of wind on 
the night of Tuesday, August 26th, a field of swedes was blown 
out of the ground altogether. Unless we had seen we could 
not have believed ; but the explanation was simple enough 
when the plants were examined. They had made a huge 
quantity of leaves, but the roots were the tiniest imaginable 
and had no hold on the ground. If that be the case throughout 
the country the situation of the dairy farmer will be difficult 
indeed. According to the doctors, as quoted by Mr. McCurdy, 
every child ought to have a quart of milk a day, but the dairy 
farmers with their present supply of cows could not produce 
anything like the quantity required for that, even in the best of 
circumstances, and we fear that subsidy or no subsidy, the 
children of the poor will have, to a large extent, to abstain 
from milk during the winter, It will be a very big problem 
of the future that of increasing the milk supply and cheapening 
the price. 


THERE will be little disposition to criticise the British 

Government for their determination to repatriate the 
German prisoners immediately. From a humanitarian point 
of view it would have been cruel to detain these men after 
peace had been practically decided and the ratification. of 
the treaty become a matter of form. On the other hand, 








there is no disguising the inconvenience to which it puts 
those engaged in harvesting. On many farms the prisoners 
were at work when the announcement was made in the 
papers, and more than once we have heard farmers express 
some apprehension that they would be taken away before 
the crops were in. Few know of the trouble there has been 
to single out competent men for this work. Some of the 
prisoners have been most industrious and capable ; others 
were neither the one nor the cther, or concealed their 
efficiency under a sulky exterior. In that case the farmer 
sent back those he could not get on with and retained 
those who suited him, eventually forming a very good staff ; 
but now that they are withdrawn it will be difficult to 
replace them at once, and delay in this case will be dangerous. 
There are many thousands of acres on which the reapers 
would have been busy but for the broken weather. The 
sooner corn is cut and housed the better it will be, for when 
it is dead ripe there may be loss, but there cannot pe further 
gain. The Board of Agriculture and the War Office are 
doing their best to make the situation good by encouraging 
the employment of soldiers in harvest work in the locality 
in which they are stationed, but we doubt if this will be 
enough. 


HE inextinguishable, vivacious, downright vigour of 
Lord Fisher is wonderfully exemplified in the letter 
on economy which he has written to the Times. It is the 
department that was his own to which he especially alludes, 
and his method for reducing the cost of the Navy bears a 
curious resemblance to Bethmann-Hollweg’s plan to hack 
a way through Belgium. Lord Fisher’s description of the 
war is trenchant and compact: “It was the Lord that 
struck! There was no Napoleon, no Nelson, no Sedan, no 
Trafalgar! It was ‘the Angel of the Lord went forth,’ 
and the German Fleet were as ‘ Dead corpses in the morning.’ ”’ 
But it was he who prepared the Navy for the great war 
which he saw impending, and now that it is finished he is 
all for reducing the expenditure drastically. In 1904 it was 
£34,000,000, and it is now £140,000,000 a year. In order 
to cut down this enormous expense, he says “‘ you must 
be ruthless, relentless, remorseless! Sack the lot!” This 
is indeed cutting the knot with a knife, and, though few will 
agree upon such a course, there is sense in the contention 
that “we are wasting money on half the Navy because it 
is obsolete already by the immense development of big, 
fast ships and huge guns.’”” He sums up: “ Half the Navy 
wants scrapping and the other half will be equally useless 
in a very few years because of the internal combustion 
engine and oil.’’ This cuts like a knife through the situation, 
and, although it may be necessary to modify the advice, it 
may well be adopted in principle. 


MR. BARNES has given an inspiring lead to the labour 

organisations of this country. His point is that materialism 
threatens us with ruin. On that was founded the military 
organisation of Germany and her allies. The vast conspiracv 
which culminated in war was, at bottom, a commercial and 
mercenary movement. The Kaiser and his advisers dreamt of 
making Germany a world power that would lay commerce 
at her feet. But this spirit is being evinced here, too. A 
tendency during the war, and since its ending, has been to 
measure progress in terms of money. The argument of Mr. 
Barnes is that no great movement ever succeeded with that 
as its central feature. He urges labour to find its own soul 
and to nourish idealism. Perhaps the simplest rendering of 
this doctrine would be to say that the salvation of the country 
cannot come from mere class operations. Until the labour 
leader can take into account the whole population and place 
first in his mind the good of the country, he will not be fit 
for that responsible place in the Government which many 
of us expect him to fill before very long. 


[TALY, poor in natural resources, destitute of mines, 

collieries, oil wells, naturally feels the burden of war 
debt more than any other country in the world. But it is 
rising to the occasion with admirable spirit and courage. 
Two examples occur, one at the top of society and the other 
at the bottom. It is most patriotic of the railwaymen to 
offer to work another hour per day without extra remunera- 
tion. This shows that Labour in that country appreciates the 
position and is willing to do its bit. The King has set even 
a more striking example. It is announced by the official 
Stefani Agency that King Victor Emmanuel, who lately 
handed over six of his finest palaces, villas and parks to 
the disabled soldiers, sailors and battle orphans, has now 
offered to surrender to the State all the great properties of 
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the Crown throughout Italy. He couples with them the 
buildings attached to such Crown lands, the land being for 
the peasants and the houses for charitable organisations. 
He also proposes in future to pay taxes on his own private 
patrimony. These offers, taken in combination, make a solid 
contribution to the task of meeting the expenditure of the 
war, but they will assume far greater importance if the Royal 
example, as is almost certain to be the case, is followed by 
other property owners throughout the country. King Victor 
has helped his country to advance a long way in the work 
of building up a new Italy. 


MISS ALICE E. GILLINGTON, whose name is associated 

with the New Forest and the gipsy folk who live there, 
has made a very effective protest against the wasteful 
practice that prevails not only there, but on other Crown 
lands. Indeed, it is carried out on many private properties 
as well. We refer to the employment of land girls who 
collect the lop and top of the cut-down trees and burn them. 
In regard to the New Forest it is doubtful if the Crown 
authorities have the right to do this, as the useless parts 
of the trees are the property of the commoners who have 
been accustomed to use them for fuel. Winter is coming, 
and coal will be very scarce, so that it is, to say the least, 
extremely wasteful to destroy by fire the wood that might 
warm cottage and caravan in the coming winter. Miss 
Gillington says that farmers in the New Forest have asked 
to be allowed to buy a few wagon loads of this wood, but 
have received for answer that they cannot buy it; it has 
to be burned. And she asks: “ Can folly, waste and extrava- 
gance go further than this? ”’ There are few will hesitate 
to give the right answer. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
In ev'ry flower that blooms around 
Some pleasing emblem we may trace. 
Young love is in the Myrtle found, 
And memory in the Pansy’s face ; 
Peace in the Olive branch we see ; 
Hope in the half-sl].ut Iris grows ; 
In the bright Laurel victory, 
And lovely woman in the Rose. 
““ Quis SEPARABIT.”’ 


A DRAMATIC ending marked the close of the cricket season. 
The contest for the championship resolved itself into 
a duel between Yorkshire and Kent. They are two of the 
most sporting counties, and each fought the issue out with a 
determination to win. It was no doubt the quaint and curious 
system that has been invented for the purpose of deciding the 
championship which breught them together. No comparison 
can really show which is the stronger county, since Kent 
plaved only fourteen games and Yorkshire twenty-six, the 
relative position being arrived at by means of an average, 
which left out of account the draws. But that did not matter 
in the end as each of the two counties put everything in for the 
purpose of winning, and the efforts of both came to the same 
conclusion. In other words, the weather prevented the 
games from being played out. It will be agreed that these 
two counties stand out as the best among the competitors, 
and Yorkshire was just a shade stronger than Kent. But 
two conclusions have been almost universally drawn, one being 
that the two days’ match is a failure, and the other that the 
present svstem of allotting marks to the competitors shows a 
great deal of ingenuity, but is otherwise unsatisfactory. 


GO far as we can learn from our correspondents, there was a 

verv great diversity in regard to the number of partridges 
found by those who went out partly to shoot and partly to 
take observation on September Ist. The partridge does not 
depend on human care as much as either the pheasant or the 
grouse. But like everything else out of doors, it is influenced 
by the weather. Perhaps the worst that can happen is a 
succession of thunderstorms in the breeding season. The 
heavy downpour of rain not only causes many of the young 
birds to be drowned, but afterwards when they wander in 
the wet grass they get entangled and die. Some explanation 
like this must account for the fact that from some counties 
we have very rosy accounts of the supply, while in others 
the year seems to be a very unpromising one indeed. So 
much is this the case that some observers try to account 
for the small number of birds by saying that a great many of 
them have been barren this year. This contention is dealt 
with in a contribution in our shooting pages signed ‘“ M. C.”— 
initials which scarcely hide the identity of a very fine sports- 
man and shot. 
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THE BLACK-NECKED GREBE 


A NEW NESTING BIRD FOR ENGLAND. 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY OLIverR G. PIKE. 


H E 

"To ird 

photc- 

grapher who 
» has secured 
> records with 
his camera 
of most of 
the British 
breeding 
birds finds it 
difficult 
to obtain 
new subjects. 
In many 
cases each 
new species 
means many 
hundreds of 
miles of 
travelling 
and a long, 
tedious 
search over 
wild and 
unknown 
ceuntry. ARRIVING AT 
Therefore it 
was a matter of intense interest to me when I discovered 
the black-necked grebe on a lake close to my home. My 
wife first saw a pair of these beautiful birds in April, 1918, 
and a few weeks later, when on leave from the Army, I had 
the pleasure of watching them. Again in July of that year 
I saw another pair with their young on a neighbouring lake. 
It was a tantalising experience for a keen bird photographer 
to know that these rare birds were nesting close to his home 
and not be able to photograph them. Military duties during 
that year prevented my using my cameras. 

During the last weeks of April and first weeks of May 
of this year I kept a keen Icok-out on the lakes, hoping 
that these rare visitors would return. On the evening of 
May roth I was rewarded by seeing two pairs on one of the 











UNCOVERING THE EGGS. 
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though they 
had just 
arrived, the 
males were 
fighting des- 
perately. 
They seemed 
to have al- 
ready paired, 
and I think 
that the pair 
that nested 
on this lake 
last year had 
returned and 
were trying 
to drive the 
other pair 
away. In 
thas they 
were success- 
ful, for the 
next morning 
only one pair 
remained on 
THE NEST. the lake, 
the other 

pair having gone to another lake several miles away. 
It was with the two birds on the lake close to my home 
that I was chiefly concerned; there were three other pairs 
on other lakes, but I did not have time to pay these much 
attention. On May «1th this pair were courting. In 
this they go through many strange exercises. They will 
face one another with their beaks about an inch apart, 
raise and lower their heads, shake their heads with a curious 
snake-like movement of the neck; but whatever one does 
the other does the same. The male then dives, turns under 
water and rises thirty or forty feet away ; again he dives, 
and the female places her neck low on the water and waits 
for him. He comes up immediately in front of her, and 
then a very pretty exercise is performed: both seem to stand 





SETTLING DOWN. 


THE MALE 
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on their tails in the water, 
bodies and necks are stretched 
up to their highest extent, 
both are close breast to breast, 
and the curious head shaking 
is repeated. Again and again 
this is performed, and at 
other times they play round 
one another on the water, 
one remaining on the surface, 
and the other with body just 
submerged swimming rapidly 
round and round. 

On May 15th both birds 
were hidden in the reeds all 
day, so they were evidently 
nest building. I had seen 
them enter the reeds close 
to where last year’s nest was 
supposed to be, and in the 
evening the male swam out 
from that portion. Between 
this day and May roth I 
searched the reeds carefully 
with a boat and also by 
wading, and on the evening of 
the 19th found the nest with 
four eggs. 

About a week later I 
built a hide near this nest and, 
as it was in a good position, 
I hoped to secure some 
pictures, but the next day the 
eggs had disappeared. It was 
thought that a  moorhen 
robbed the nest, for this bird 
is a great egg-thief, but I am 
inclined to think that 4 
human egg-thief robbed it. 

For about another week 
the birds were courting agall, 
but the great difficulty was 
to discover where they woul 
build their new nest. Each 
day I watched the birds cate 
fully, but they would not give 
away their new haunt. One 
time they entered the reeds at 
a certain spot, and again later 
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would go in at one afhundred 
yards away. At the first nest 
built I had noticed that the 
birds never entered the reeds 
directly opposite to it, but 
either entered forty or fifty 
yards to the right or left. So 
by carefully taking note of 
the spots entered I was able 
to get an approximate idea of 
the position of the nest. At 
this corner of the lake the 
reeds were very thick, also 
several pairs of little grebes 
or dabchicks were nesting 
here, and it is not easy, unless 
one actually sees the birds at 
the nest, to know whether 
the eggs belong to the black- 
necked grebe or the dabchick. 
However, I searched this 
corner thoroughly, in places 
where it was not possible to 
take the boat I waded, and 
on June 2nd I found a nest 
containing two eggs. I felt 
sure that this was the black- 
necked grebe’s new nest, and 
we built a hide near it on June 
6th, moving it nearer day by 
day. On the 12th the reeds 
between the boat and the nest 
were cleared for a distance 
of about twenty feet, and I 
entered my hide and waited. 
I told the keeper to return 
for me about six o'clock in 
the evening, and not long 
after he had left me I could 
see a bird returning through 
the reeds; it dived, came up 
close to the nest, and it was 
a—dabchick ! The reader can 
judge of my bitter disappoint- 
ment. Besides the mortifi- 
cation of finding that it was 
not the bird I wanted after 
taking so much trouble, IT 
seemed condemned to remain 
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THE ENEMY APPROACHES UNDER WATER, BUT THE SITTING BIRD SEES FF: 





SHE HURRIEDLY COVERS HER EGGS OVER, STANDS UP AND PREPARES TO DRIVE THE DABCHICK AWAY. 
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in my hide for a number of hours ,with 
nothing to do, for the dabchick was a bird 
of which I had plenty of photographs. But 
later events proved that this was a blessing 
in disguise, for several times during the day 
I shouted, hoping to draw the attention of 
the keeper, and each time I did this I saw 
that the black-necked grebe left the reeds 
close to my hide and became very excited. 
I therefore came to the conclusion that the 
nest I wanted was close at hand some- 
where. The reeds here were so thick that it 
was impossible to see through them. When 
the keeper came in the evening we searched 
on one side of my punt without success. 
The next morning we continued the search 
and found another nest in front of my 
hide to the right, and I was certain that 
this was the nest. It contained three eggs. 
It was in such a position that it could be 
photographed from my hide without moving 
the latter; it just meant cutting another 
lane through the reeds. 

I lost no time in getting my cameras 
in position, and after a short wait I saw 
the black-necked grebe arriving at her home. 
The whole of the day I waited there and 
exposed many plates, and saw many in- 
teresting incidents. 

The dabchicks seemed to resent the 
black-necked grebes being near them, 
and several times they attacked the 
grebes. I was able to obtain an interesting 
set of cinema photographs of a fight. The 


dabchick came up close to the nest, and ~ 


immediately the black-necked grebe hurriedly 
threw a few weeds over her eggs, then stood 
over them and gave out a low guttural note 
and prepared to defend her home. The 
dabchick made a dart at the grebe, caught 
hold of her beak and tried to pull her off 
the nest ; in this she was nearly successful, 
and she did succeed in pulling her head 
under water. The grebe freed herself, 
then violently attacked the dabchick with 
beak and wings, and was able to drive the 
enemy away. . 

Both birds took their turn at. sitting. 
The time at the nest varied; but, roughly, 
about every other two and a half hours was 
the time spent on the eggs. The female 
seemed very devoted to her eggs, and often 
during the time she covered them she 
would stand up and very carefully roll 
them over, or alter their position in the nest. 
The behaviour of the male was just the 
reverse. He seemed to look upon his task 
as a penance and behaved as if he were 
terribly bored. A good part of the time 
he slept, and the rest was spent in preening 


his plumage or lolling on his side on the 


nest with one leg waving in the air. | 
never saw a bird sit on eggs in this fashion 
before ; when he was awake or not attending 
to his toilet he looked bored stiff! Directly 
his mate arrived he showed such pleasure 
at being relieved that he swam round the 
nest and kept taking nesting material to his 
mate. 

Just about this time a most determined 
attempt was made by several egg thieves 
to rob the nest. One afternoon four waded 
out to the hide, and they must have had a 
very perilous journey, for they went 
about one hundred yards through a very 
treacherous reed bed. --When they arrived 
at the boat they scrambled in, looked over 
the other side, saw the dabchick’s nest, 
pocketed the two eggs and made off. If 
they had not been in such a hurry, they 
could not have failed to have seen the nest 
of the black-necked grebe. “However, this 
escaped, and it was the dabchick that saved 
the situation ; and to-day in a certain collec- 
tion there are two eggs of the dabchick 


labelled ‘‘ black-necked grebe,” and no 
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doubt the owner is very proud of the addition. I hope 
that he will see these lines ! 

Three days after the above incident I again spent a 
day at the nest and was able to secure a few more good 
photographs. The birds were at the nest the whole of the 
time, taking their turns at sitting, and on June 2oth the 
first of the young left the nest. This was looked after by 
the male bird while the hen continued to sit. On the 21st 
the second left, while the third egg was knocked into the 
water and did not hatch. For twelve days the young remained 
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with their parents, often riding on their backs and sheltering 
in their feathers ; then the weather became stormy and they 
all took to the reeds. When they reappeared about a 
fortnight later the young were well grown and able to 
look after themselves, although the parents remained with 
them. 

No authentic instance has previously been recorded 
of this bird nesting in England, although it has been known 
to have nested sparingly in Wales since 1904. It is to be 
hoped that it is now well established in this new locality. 





THE TEN THOUSAND ACRE FARM 


OLONEL WEIGALL, M.P., and Mr. Castell Wrey 
have published a lively, interesting pamphlet in 
which they suggest that the State should farm a 
model farm of 10,000 acres, to be carried on for 
business and educational purposes. The idea of 
this can be traced to Sir Daniel Hall, who has, on several 
occasions, advocated something of the same kind. In the 
suggestion made by the Development Commissioners the 
suggested area of the large business farms was 3,000 acres and 
upwards. But this by the authors is counted too small. 
In itself the proposal that farming should be carried on with 
advantage on a very large scale is at least arguable. Already 
there are a certain number of such holdings. The best of 
them, however, like the Dennis Estate in Lincolnshire, did 
not come into birth full grown. Each had its origin in the 
success of an individual working on a smaller scale, and its 
prosperity afterwards was chiefly due to its good start and 
the experience of the man at the head. We do not point 
that out as condemnatory to the proposal before us, but as a 
consideration that must be weighed before the State becomes 
in any way financially responsible for the undertaking. 
Another point not to be left out of account is that the average 
size of farms in England is less than 100 acres, and it has 
often been claimed, not without solid grounds, that these 
are the most thriving farms in the country. In some ways 
they will stand a better chance after the war than before, 
simply because they avoid the very much increased labour 
bill. The tenant or owner of less than 100 acres is usually 
aman ready to take his own coat off and work as hard as 
any of his servants. Then he usually has sons who work on 
terms that make the burden of high wages less onerous. 
They accept less per week in view of obtaining deferred profits. 
In a case known to the present writer the eldest son is already 
in a farm of his own for which the family found the necessary 
capital: The third and fourth sons work on the farm with 
the same ambition in view, and the second son, who did not 
take to farming, is being educated for one of the learned 
professions. The cultivation of the farm is excellent. 

What we have to do with the proposal made by Colonel 
Weigall, then, is to see how far his suggestion is an improve- 
ment upon the.development which has actually taken place ; 
that is, the establishment on a large scale of farms of about 
100 acres. But the word “average” is misleading. The 
American was not far wrong who declared there was no such 
thing as an average person or an average anything. In the 
case of English farming it covers estates ranging from less 
than 10 acres to several thousand acres, and we believe 
there is great virtue in the variety implied. In other words, 
there is abundant room for the large holding as well as for 
the little holding, and therefore the proposal must be con- 
sidered on its merits. In many ways the great farm has 
an advantage over the small one. Perhaps the greatest is 
that it commands the services of the best scientific experts. 
Men who have had a thorough training in agricultural method 
can obtain superior and more-uniform results than the man 
Who prides himself on being merely practical. Also, a 
large business can naturally buy and sell to more advantage 
than a small business and can find capital for acquiring the 
very best machinery. Theoretically, then, the argument is 
in favour of the large farm, which is sometimes called a 
factory farm. The other morning, if I may be permitted a 
little digression, a farmer, bitter with experiences of the 
Tecent weather, hearing the expression “factory farm,” 
made the unexpected comment, ‘‘ How can a factory be a farm ? 
Has a factory to pay men when they are idle?” It was by 
no means an irrelevant criticism because, as he went on to 
explain, money had been running out at two holes: first, 
his crops had been spoilt in the rain, which meant dead loss ; 
and secondly, he had to pay the men for what he called sucking 
their thumbs. Weather, in fact, makes a very great difference 


between the factory and the farm. A difference of at least 
equal importance is that, according to Colonel Weigall’s 
plan, no one connected with the State farm would have the 
feeling of responsibility of the individual whose all is'‘staked 
on success. This is apparent from the chapter called “‘ Acqui- 
sition of Necessary Land.” The position is that ‘“‘ we would 
ask the State to offer the landowner to take over his estate, 
less the mansion and amenities, paying him the same rent 
as he receives to-day for a period of twenty-one years, less 
I5 per cent. for repairs.” Thus the risk is thrown on to the 
State, that is, the taxpayer. We are not concerned with the 
calculation by which it is shown that this arrangement can 
be made to yield the landowner a net income of £4,600, 
against the £3,238 which he is estimated to receive under the 
old arrangement. What knocks the proposal on the head is 
this: All who believe in land nationalisation would quote 
the State 10,000 acre farm as an example. Here is the State 
actually taking over land from the proprietor, and if Mr. 
Smillie and his friends argued that what was done with 
10,000 acres might easily be done for the whole cultivable 
area of the country, and that an arrangement for twenty-one 
years might be good for 2,001 years, what would be the 
answer ? There is none that would be accepted by the 
general intelligence, and if there were, it would be a wrong 
position altogether for State officials to have to haggle over 
the repairs and reconstructions necessary. It is impossible 
to conceive of anything more likely to lead to trouble than 
this mixing up of State ownership and private property. 

The suggestion, again, that the Board of Agriculture 
might finance the scheme is unsound. 

The business of the Board of Agriculture is to look after 
the interests of the farmer, not to do his work for him. One 
of its interests is education in the broadest sense, and the 
Board of Agriculture would be justified in financing any 
scheme which was intended for scientific demonstration. 
In that way it would be forwarding the farmer’s knowledge. 
But what the promoters of this scheme have to demonstrate 
is not any scientific fact about the growing of crops or the 
effect of manures, but that, bluntly speaking, a gigantic 
farm under State tutelage could be made to pay. Surely 
this is no function of any branch of the Government. If it 
were it would bring the Government into hard competition 
with those who are earning their living. There could be 
no end to the complications. Nothing really is of more 
importance just now than that the duties of the Board of 
Agriculture should be clearly defined and set forth. It may 
be necessary at a very early date for the Government to 
insist that all land in Great Britain shall be made to produce 
as near as possible its full capacity. To bring that about 
the Board of Agriculture should not take over the land and 
farm it, but ought, by means of its inspectors and other 
machinery, to be able to judge whether the land is being reason- 
ably well cultivated or not, and if not, the Board could tike 
steps to see that it was. This principle was accepted and acted 
upon during the war, and, as far as agriculture is concerned, 
war-time’ conditions are still prevalent. We are stared in 
the face by an apparition of famine. At any rate, there is 
going ‘to be a great scarcity of food, and the Government, 
which in this case is the Board of Agriculture, would receive 
a thorough-going popular support if it took means to compel 
owners of land either to cultivate it to its highest capacity 
or as near that as is reasonable to expect, or to put it into 
the hands of those who are willing to do so. But responsibility 
for the cultivation of a considerable estate imposed upon the 
Board of Agriculture would complicate matters and end in 
disaster. Governments seldom make a profit and, if they were 
successful, their very success would give birth to an immediate 
agitation either for more payment to those employed or a 
reduction of hovrs. Nobody can plan for the future without 
taking into account the changed political circumstances. 
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Further than that, the authors of this pamphlet do not ad- 
vance any new truth which either the Board of Agriculture or 
anybody else could demonstrate. They do not, as far as we 
gather, guarantee increased productiveness or the employment 
of more men on the land or such treatment of the wage and 
hour question as would allay the present discontent. They do 
net leave these matters untouched, but the plan they put 
forward looks anything but promising. To sum it up, then, 
against the idea of having a certain number of large farms 
in this country of 10,000 acres and upwards we have no 
objection to make whatever. But those who have faith in 
the idea must allow their accounts to work out their own 
salvation. They will not put dividends into the hands of 
their shareholders by making the Government financially 
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responsible or the Board of Agriculture answerable for cultj- 
vation. If they have faith in their idea and want to put it 
into practice, the better way is to go into the open market, 
There is plenty of land for sale at the present time and a great 
deal of it is being sold on very reasonable terms indeed, so 
that there is no difficulty about getting an estate of the neces- 
sary size. By doing this they would save all chance of friction 
with their superior landlord, who would be the State and would 
be left more at the exercise of their own discretion. The 
better way would be for a single individual to carry out the 
scheme with the idea of making a huge profit. There is no 
stimulus like that for getting others to follow the example. 
Failing that, the last resource is a public company, the 
shareholders of which have their capital at stake. P. A. G, 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE OTTER 





A. Brook. 


"Tv two photographs of the otter shown in this page 
would have been interesting in any circumstances, but 
they are much more so from the fact that they were 
taken during an otter hunt. They show the photographer 
to have been at once skilful and lucky. His good tortune 
consisted in being near at hand when the otter came to 
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the surface, and the promptitude with which he took advantage 
of its appearance shows him to be ready with the camera. 
Many a naturalist will be able to recall a long and _ patient 
wait for a similar sight. Ona bright moonlight night, when 
the otter comes out to hunt and travel, one may watch a 
breadth of stream where he is present and never have a glimpse. 
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The otter is one of the most silent of nocturnal animals. It 
does at times signal to its mate with a low whistling kind of cry, 
but its movements in the water are as silent as they are wary. 
We have seen two of them come down a river as boldly as if they 
had completely forgotten their usual shyness, but a far more 
common experience is to wait and wait and go away disappointed 
at the last, often to find in the morning the fresh prints of the 
otter’s feet on the mud at the edge of the water, or a fish killed 
and half eaten. One can then recognise that the beast had been 
hunting under the very nose of the observer, but so quietly 
that there never was as much noise as is made by dropping a 
stone into the water. In hunting the otter, the sight of him is 
not sorare. The one trick by means of which he tries to escape 
is that of diving and keeping out of sight, while he makes for 
some well known holt, the entrance to which is hidden by trees 
or leatage of one kind and another. But when hunted, he often 
finds his stronghold closed against him and the hounds not 
far from his heels, so that perforce he must move on, and he will, 
in such circumstances, travel a considerable distance. We 
remember one instance where an otter was hunted from the place 
in the hills where a tributary of a river is only a small stream 
in summer-time, easily fordable at every few yards. He was 
chased till the ever widening tributary entered a river, which 
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is itself a tributary of the Tweed. He made his way down the 
stream, the hunt lasting for the best part of a day, and when 
he was killed near the river mouth, in the estimation of those 
best able to calculate distance on the very winding serpentine 
stream, had travelled thirty miles. The animal evidently knew 
the whole of the country well, for he tried every possible means of 
escape. On one occasion, making his way up a deep, drain- 
like ditch, which carried off the water used to drive farm machinery 
at a little steading, he got out on the land and then, cleverly 
turning in some brushwood, returned to the water and pursued 
his flight. It was a very long journey, but he was scarcely ever 
seen, although no doubt he swam on the surface for very con- 
siderable parts of it and must have often got his nose above 
the water in order to breathe. But the stream on both banks 
has a margin of.sedges, with willows freely interspersed, and if 
this was his hunting ground, as it must have been, he would 
know exactly where to find cover for the short spaces which 
he needed to get his breath. On streams with a bare bank he 
has less chance of doing this and is frequently visible during a 
chasz. Luckily for Mr. Brook he came up where it was possible 
to take a photograph, and the two pictures are the result. They 
will be valued even by such students of natural history as have 
discarded the sport of otter hunting. 





OLD BELIEFS ABOUT HONEY 


HEN the ancients confessed belief in the 

divine functions of bees, it was only logical that 

they should concede a similarly exalted pedigree 

to honey and endow it with marvellous cura- 

tive powers. Both the Greeks and the Romans 
declared to a credulous world that honey was a kind of sacred 
essence which descended, like manna, from the skies for the 
delectation of humanity. It was an element distilled from the 
heavens, an emanation of the stars, a juice exuding from the 
air ; and both in colour and purity it was largely affected by the 
conjunctions of the planets. As a medicine it was efficacious 
in the cure of divers complaints; troublesome ulcers and 
diseases of the eye lowered their swords before it. 

The old bee-keepers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, ignoring not the imputed divinity of the source of 
honey, were even more zealous in asserting its amazing medi- 
cinal properties. 

It soon becomes apparent, on reading the quaint old books 
which these bee-masters have left behind, that there is really 
very little that honey cannot do in the way of curing 
mortal ills. 

Perhaps the most curious work on the subject which has 
come down to us is a book rejoicing in the comprehensive title 
of “‘ The Feminine Monarchie, or The Histori of Bees, Shewing 
Their Admirable Nature and Properties; Their Generation 
and Colours; Their Government, Loyalti, Art, Industri ; 
Enemies, Wars, Magnanimiti, &c. Together with the right 
Ordering of them from time to time: and the sweet profit 
arising thereof. Written out of Experience by Charles Butler, 
Magd. Oxford, Printed by William Turner, for de Author 1634.” 
This ‘‘ experienced ”’ gentleman tells us some astonishing facts 
about the origin and virtue of honey: ‘‘ The honey they (the 
bees) gather is of two sorts, one pure and liquid, which is called 
Nectar, the other gross and solid, which we may by like reason 
term Ambrosia. For both serve as the food of these divine 
creatures. Yea rather this is the true Nectar and Ambrosia 
wherewith Jupiter was first nourished in the Isle of Crete, while 
the Curites hid him from Saturn. Which gave occasion to the 
fiction that the bees were his nurses. And afterwards when 
they would make him immortal (because of the long preserving 
pee that honey hath) they feined it to be his immortal 

ood.” 

And again: ‘‘ The greatest plenty of the purest nectar 
cometh from above: which Almighty God doth miraculously 
distil out of the air, and hath ordained the oak among all trees 
to receive and keep the same upon his smooth and solid leaves 
until either the bees tongue or the sun’s heat have drawn it 
away. When there is a honey-dew you may perceive it by the 
great haste of the bees, who forsake all their customary haunts 
for the oak. I would judge this honey-dew to be theyvery 
quintessence of all the sweetness of the earth drawn up, as other 
dews, in vapours into the lowest region of the air by the heat 
of the sun : aad there condensed by the nightly cold into nectar, 
which then descends unto the earth as dew or small drizzling 
rain.” 

_ It is a melancholy circumstance that the later investiga- 
tions of naturalists should have dispelled this pleasing explana- 
tion of the source of honey-dew and offered in its stead the un- 
romantic fact that the sticky substance on oak and other leaves 
which the deluded bees flock to secure is nothing more exalted 
than the excreta of green fly. 

After instructing our minds on the subject of his heavenly 
honey-dew, Butler proceeds to regale us with the story of one 


Demetrius, a Muscovite ambassador to Rome, which should 
excite the envy of modern beekeepers to its utmost extent : 

“A neighbour of mine searching in the woods (in Muscovia) 
for honey slipped down into a great hollow tree and there sunk 
into a lake of honey up to the breast, where he was stuck two 
days. At length a bear about the same business that he did, 
and smelling the honey (stirred with the man’s striving), clam- 
bered to the top of the tree and thence began to let himself down 
backward into it. The man, knowing that if the worst that 
could happen to him was death in any event, clasped the bear 
by the loins and made as loud an outcry as he could. The 
bear, taking fright at the bawling of the noise, made up the tree 
again at all speed: the man held and the bear pulled until he 
had pulled the man out of danger, when the animal trotted off 
more afraid than hurt leaving the smeared Swain in a joyful 
fear.” 

The reader’s mind being enlivened by this pleasing tale, 
the writer proceeds to more practical matters, and we are next 
edified by the stores of knowledge which he has amassed out of 
his ‘‘ experience’ regarding the medicinal powers of the food 
of the gods. Thus, we are told (with a lack of precision which 
is perhaps rather to be regretted), that honey purges the foul- 
ness of the body; nourishes very much; and is a sovereign 
medicament for outward and inward maladies. Proceeding to 
more detailed consideration, he avers that it purges those things 
which hurt the clearness of the eyes ; breeds good blood ; pro- 
longs old age; helps the grief of the jaws; is drunk against 
serpents’ bites or mad dog; and is good for them which have 
eaten mushrooms or drunk poppy, and for many other gastric 
indiscretions. But care is essential on the part of frail humanity in 
resorting to this powerful agent ; for, as it is most fit for elderly, 
rheumatic and phlegmatic folk and generally for all “ that 
are of a cold temperament,” so its use is fraught with danger 
to young men and those “‘ that are of a hot constitution,” be- 
cause it is easily turned into choler. 

Distilled honey, he asserts, will dissolve gold, and every 
sort of precious stone. ‘‘ It is of such virtue that if any be 
dying and drink two or three drams thereof, presently he will 
revive, and being given for 46 days together to one that hath 
the palsy, it helpeth him.” 

If we turn to a later period in the history of apiculture we 
find the same extravagant beliefs in the virtues of the apiarian 
produce, delivered with as much earnestness and conviction. 

John Geddes, writing in 1721, informs us: ‘“‘ that a man 
once had such a foul itch that he was like a leper. He took an 
empty wine pipe and knocked out the head and made a liquor 
of water and honey, making it pretty strong with honey, and 
heated it as hot as he could endure to stand in it and put it into 
the pipe and stood in it up to his neck a pretty while. And this 
he did three days one after the other and he was recovered as 
clear as ever.” 

This entertaining writer agrees with the scribes of earlier 
days that honey,when used by old folks (in conjunction, however, 
with bread), makes for long life and preserves all the senses sound 
and entire. But he asserts an additional claim, that must Lave 
carried hope to many a despairing heart; for honey, he de- 
clares, ‘‘ is very effectual to produce hair in baldness.”’ 

A great deal more of this kind of instruction was written 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, each treatise im- 
parting some fresh discovery of the curative properties of honey ; 
and one may judge from them of the veneration which the old 
bee-masters must have evinced towards the denizens of their 
hives. G. H. Brownina, 
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HORPE is not only a very delightful home, but 

also a house of value in the history of our domestic 

architecture. Although, in mid-Victorian days, it 

was found derelict and decayed by a new purchaser, 

yet his renovations fortunately did not destroy its 
original plan and decorations. Alteration and renewal were 
sufficiently restrained to admit of its survival as the best 
example of a house designed by John Webb within Common- 
wealth times. It is contemporary with Coleshill. It may 
have been begun later, but was certainly completed earlier. 
Work went on at Coleshill from 1650 to 1662, as related in 
CouNTRY LIFE on July 26th. At Thorpe, rain-water heads 
have the date 1656, which may imply that finishing touches 
were then given. But it was certainly built and inhabited 
two years earlier, for John Evelyn set ‘down in his diary on 
Angust 30th, 1654: ‘‘ Got this evening to Peterborow, 
passing by a stately palace of St. John’s (one deepe in y° 
bloud of our good King) built out of the ruines of the Bishop’s 
palace and cloyster.” 

Longthorpe, now a separate ecclesiastical parish, was a 
hamlet of Peterborough, and lies a mile or more to the west 
of the town. There were two manors, and on one of them 
there remains a considerable portion of a thirteenth century 
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manor house. The whole was part of the vast possessions 
of the great abbey, and Henry VIII gave it in 1541 to the newly 
created Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral establishment. 
By them long leases were granted, and that of the old manor 
passed to Oliver St. John, who, moreover, became in 1653 
the freeholder of a portion thereof. Whether he began 
building operations before this or waited till the land was his 
own does not appear. 

He belonged to an ancient and ennobled family that 
traced a long descent even before a fifteenth century Oliver 

John became the first husband of Margaret Beauchamp, 
afterwards Duchess of Somerset and grandmother of 
Henry VII. Margaret’s manor of Bletsoe became the seat 
of St. John descendants who obtained more than one peerage 
A cadet of the house, Oliver St. John of Cayshoe, had a son, 
Oliver, whose connection with the Royal House did not breed 
loyalty to the Stuarts. Born during the last years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and passing from Trinity College, Oxford, to 
Lincoln’s Inn, he first appears on the public stage in 1629 
accused of complicity in the publication of a libel offensive 
to the personal government of Charles I. |The short period 
he spent in the Tower confirmed him in his anti-Court. pro- 
clivities, and he gained legal reputation on the popular side 
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by his defence of 
Hampden in the ship 
money affair. So 
long as Laud and 
Wentworth were 
supreme he was, of 
course, officially 
under a cloud, but 
as legal adviser and 
agent to the anti- 
Court leaders, 
especially to the Earl 
of Bedford, who had 
been with him in the 
Tower in 1629, he 
laid the foundation 
of alucrative career, 
and blossomed forth 
as soon as the Par- 
liament gained the 
upper hand His 
first wife was a 
distant kinswoman, 
his second a close 
cousin and friend of 
Oliver Cromwell, so 
that opportunity and 
ability met and he 
became Lord Chief 
Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas in 1648. 
To extreme measures 
he was averse and 
had no hand in the 
condemnation of the 
King. Nor did his 
C romwell relationship 
Incline him to advo- 
cate or even support 
Oliver's protectorate 
and military régime. 
Noble tells us in his 
House of Cromwell” 
that he could not 

be prevailed upon 
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to act as one of 
Oliver’s Council, or 
as a commissioner of 
his treasury, nor did 
he receive any salary 
on either of those 
accounts; it was 
very seldom that he 
attended the Courts 
of the protectors, 
except in the begin- 
ning, and at the end 
of the terms; how- 
ever, he chose to 
retain his place as 
Judge under every 
form of government ; 
the reason of this 
was his avarice, which 
got the better of 
his political senti- 
ments; those in 
power knew his love of 
wealth and gratified 
him accordingly ; he 
had the granting of 
all pardons to the 
delinquent Loyalists, 
which amounted to 
the enormous sum of 
£40,000, nor did he 
scruple accepting 
bribes for places under 
the protectorate of 
Oliver.” 

Although, prob- 
ably from lack of 
chance at a difficult 
and impoverished 
moment, he did not 
amass so great a for- 
tune as was done, 
both before and after 
him, by other lawyers 
who founded famulie- 
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and housed themselves splendidly, yet he was able to acquire 
considerable landed estate and to build a house, not of 
vast size, but of very great expense and finish. That 
, he employed John Webb to design it there can be little 
t doubt. Mr. Gotch, 
who has made a 
careful and compre- 
hensive study of the 
scattered notes, 
sketches and designs 
of both Inigo Jones 
and Webb, rightly 
tells us of Thorpe 
that “the detail 
throughout abounds 
in touches such as are 
to be found in his 
drawings.” 

Bom. in. Tr6rr, 
{ John Webb became 
his kinsman’s pupil 
at the age of seven- 
teen. We have his 
own words, written 
in 1660, that he ‘‘ was 
brought up by his 
Unckle Mr. Inigo 
Jones upon his late 
Maiestyes command 
in the study of Archi- 
tecture, as well that 
w relates to build- 
ing as for masques 
Tryumphs and the 
like.” By the time 
he had gained know- 
ledge and experience 
the Civil Wars had 
broken out ; masques 
were quite at an end, 
and building greatly 
curtailed. Only a 
few men fortunately 
circumstanced had 
the means and the 
confidence to indulge 
im any considerable 
works of architecture. 
Such, as we have 
lately seen, was Sir 
George Pratt at 
Coleshill. Such, at 
Wilton, was Lord 
Pembroke, who had 
early abandoned the 
King for the Par- 
liament. Such, at 
Forde Abbey, was 
Edmund Prideaux, 
Attorney - General 
under the Common- 
wealth. Coleshill, 
begun in 1650, was 
the work of Inigo Copyright. 
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Jones and Roger Pratt. At Wilton 
Inigo Jones was in charge, but a 
drawing “‘ ffor y® Seeling of y® Cabinett 
Roome 1649, Wilton,’ is by Webb 
and shows that at that date he was 
jointly concerned with his now aged 
and somewhat broken master. Much 
of the work at Forde dates from after 
Jones’s death in 1652, so that here 
Webb partly worked alone, while 
Thorpe, if it was not begun till after 
Oliver St. John acquired the freehold 
in 1653, must be wholly Webb’s in 
general design as well as in detailed 
execution. The house itself consists 
of an unbroken parallelogram 88ft. long 
by 74{t. wide, but it stands within 
an enclosure of between five and six 
acres rich in outbuildings and garden 
architecture, and encompassed by a 
noble ashlar wall full of incident— 
portals, gate piers, corner posts and 


niches. The mid-nineteenth century repairs and alterations 
added somewhat to the extent of this enclosure for kitchen 
garden purposes, and removed some of the buildings. But 
before this was done Mr. Hakewill surveyed the whole area 
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so that his. plan here reproduced 
(Fig. 11) shows, probably with no 
change, the Lord Chief Justice’s 
disposition. 

North of the house noble gate 
piers, niched like those at Coleshill 
and surmounted by the falcon crest 
of the St. Johns, form the central 
opening (A) into a forecourt somewhat 
wider than the length of the house. 
Note the play of fancy about the 
sculpturing of the piers (Fig. 7). 
In the spandrels of the arch of the 
niches are lions, looking grim in their 
effort to force a way through the 
aperture. On each side of the niches 
the rusticated coigns are terminated 
by the folded scroll, which is a 
favourite device in both the stone 
and woodwork of Thorpe. The side 
of this scroll forms a wide descending 
curve, on the centre of which. a lion 
crouches and obtains equilibrium by 
planting his forepaws resolutely on a 
projecting console. His face is turned 
outwards and he roars with angry look 
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LAY-OUT. 


at the approaching 
visitor (Fig. 9). There 
is only the one pair of 
these crouching lions 
—that is, on the gate 
side of the forecourt 
piers; on the wall 
side they are absent, 
and are entirely 
omitted on the 
otherwise _ perfectly 
similar piers (Fig. 8) 
which occupy _ the 
same central position 
in the south wall of 
the enclosure. Was 
this racy and apt 
detail an_ original 
fancy of the sculp- 
turing craftsman un- 
prompted by the 
architect who fur- 
nished the one design 
for both the pairs of 


piers? Thorpe, as 
we shall see, is in 
many ways tran- 


sitional between the 
new ideas introduced 
by Inigo Jones and 
the _ still lingering 
native tradition. of 
both plan and method 
of house building, so 
that here is, perhaps, 
a touch of the old 
Gothic independence 
of the capable crafts- 
man in the detail of 
his work. 

Facing the fore- 
court gates a dignl- 
fied set of steps with 
right-angle —_ returns 
leads up to the main 
entrance - door  pro- 
tected by a porch 
(Fig. 12),. evidently 
original though sin- 
gular in being, wit 
its fellow on the other 
elevation (Fig. 10), 
almost the only ex- 
ample of its age. 
The porch, so impor- 
tant a feature with 
our Early Renaissance 
designers, was aban- 
doned by Inigo Jones. 
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rt } 13.—FRONT OF RUINED GARDEN PAVILION (H). 14.—PIERS TO THE EASTERN. GATE (G). 


t, With him and his successors doorways were elaborate training under him and in long and close association with him 
and dignified, but, except to the extent necessary for made him a joint founder of our Late Renaissance school. 
their pilasters and pediments, did not project. Later But it did not stamp out his native conservatism, which 
on the pediment became a hood resting on cantilever brought him to interpret stern Vitruvian rules in the terms 
8) consoles. But roofed porches, either with enclosed sides of English customs and of his own individuality, or, as Mr. 
mM j or merely resting on pillars, like those at Thorpe, did not Gotch puts it, “ Immersed though he seems to have been 
come into use till the eighteenth century was drawing to a___in his endeavours to saturate himself with the true rules of 
close. Their presence at Thorpe, therefore, is another link proportion, when he came to put his ideas into execution he 
between two different architectural periods. The old idea showed a pretty play of natural fancy.” 

of a porch-sheltered doorway is retained, but the design is Thus Thorpe, though on the same lines, is less correctly 
brought into line with the new spirit. Unlike Jones and severe than Coleshill. He was no doubt imbued with Jones’s 
Pratt, Webb had never been to Italy, and never divested him- _ doctrine that : 

self of what they may have thought “insular prejudice.” In all designing of ornament one must first design the ground plain as 
His whole-hearted admiration for his master and his assiduous it is for use, and then adorn and compose it with decorum according tp) 











15.—PORTAL TO GARDEN ENTRANCE (C). 16.—FROM STABLEYARD TO GARDEN (fF). 
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its use. To 
say true, all 
this composed 
ornament re- 
sulting from 
abundance of 
design, such 
as was brought 
in by Michael 
Angelo and 
his followers 
docs not in 
my opinion 
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suit solid 
architecture, 
but is more 
appropriate to 
gardens, the 
ornaments of 


chimneys, 
friezes and the 
inside of 
houses. 
But, while 
taking full 
advantage of 
this garden 
and interior 
licence for 
rich _ treat- 
ment, he was 
a little res- 
tive of the 
rule that his 18. 
exterior must 
be “‘ masculine and unaffected,’ and in his east side of 
Thorpe he tripped a bit over the line. The other three 
elevations, however, show restraint and right judgment 
in using and placing just enough good detail to ensure a 
satisfying effect. The house occupies the exact centre of its 
great walled enclosure. The north and south elevations (Fig. 4), 
with seven equally spaced windows to each storey, are identical 
except that the north porch has a stone balustrading, while 
ironwork is the material to the south, and the steps leading 
up to the doorway are segmental instead of rectangular. 
The first-floor windows have far projecting heads, alternately 
flat and pedimented. The central one is given additional 
importance by a broken architrave supported, in the Webb 
manner, by a half pilaster, changing, as it descends, into a large 
whorled scroll resting on a plinth (Fig. 10). Above and below, 
the windows are merely framed by a moulded architrave, 
the coigning, string-course and modillioned cornice forming 
the other details. The scheme is similar to that at Chevening 
before the Georgian alterations. Both have a very cubical 
appearance, whereas Coleshill, lacking the attic storey and 
having a nine-windowed front, gives the impression of length 








17.—PIER AT SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF WALL (D). 





EASTERN GARDEN-HOUSE AND STAIRWAY TO RAISED SOUTH TERRACE. 
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and lowness, 
But all three 
are alike 
in the hip- 
ped roofs, 
unbroken by 
any pediment 
or excré 
scence and 
rising up to 
a“ platform” 
reach ed 
througha 
central cu- 
pola—a fea- 
ture which 
has, unfortu- 
nately, dis- 
appeared at 
Thorpe, as it 
has «4% 
Chevening 
The east and 
west sides of 
Thorpe are 
distinct in 
scheme, 
That to the 
west (Fig. 1), 
looking into 
the yard, has 
side pedi- 
mented win- 
dows, but in the centre two are linked, each having three 
lights with structural mouldings—another example of 
lingering native tradition in an otherwise very Italian 
design. The east elevation (Fig. 4) is curious, and not 
entirely satisfying. It certainly seems original, even to the 
bay windows, so far as the stonework is concerned, and might, 
perhaps, be convincing if the original window frames and 
lead lights had remained. It is the substitution of plate glass 
for this that is—as Messrs. Belcher and Macartney rightly 
remark—“‘ responsible for the cold and somewhat forbidding 
aspect,” not only of the east side, but even of the north and 
south fronts. 
In the centre of the east side is a doorway giving on to 
a raised terrace (Fig. 5), the balustrade of which is continued 
northward to form the forecourt boundary (k). The terrace 
steps, planned like those to the north door, lead down to a 
parterre, with massive stone-edged beds, that is one of the good 
and appropriate additions of 1850. Down the centre runs 
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a broad way extending to the eastern edge of the enclosure, 
where a narrower gateway than those to north and south 
has a somewhat simpler but. excellently designed pair of 
iers (Fig. 14). Here there is not the width necessary for 
niches, but the rustication is broken by a pilaster carrying 
a projecting portion of cornice, of which the principal member 
is carved with acanthus leafage to give it distinction. As 
usual at Thorpe, the pilaster is panelled and terminates 
in a scroll. Besides the main exit occupying the centre of 
each wall there were subsidiary ones north and south (c). 
They took the form of pedimented portals. Inigo Jones had 
favoured and Nicholas Stone executed them under Charles I. 
We find them of that origin and period at Kirby and at the 
Oxford Physic Garden. The pair at Thorpe (Fig. 15), placed 
‘ust beyond the forecourt enclosure, are much more restrained 
than these, and are on simpler lines than the other garden 
features. They are good in design and dignified, but are not 
in the full Webb manner, like that which leads south from the 
yard (F). Jessamine and other growths obscure its outline 
on the garden side, but, fortunately, it is clear to the north 
(Fig. 16). Here, as in the central windows of the house, 
we find the broken architrave, the half pilaster and the 
scrolled base. The latter reappears in the picturesque 
building, partly offices and partly stables, which lies west 
of the house and is connected with it (Fig. 3). From the 
centre of the roof rises a clock cupola, and below that a dormer 
window is treated gablewise (Fig. 2), the walling rising above 
the modillioned cornice and assuming the enriched curved 
form with pedimented top which had come from Holland to 
England before the sixteenth century closed, and which, 
except for stable and garden buildings, was discarded when 
Webb designed Thorpe. There he also used it for a garden 
pavilion which occupied the centre of the range of out- 
buildings that ran southward from the stables, as seen in the 
plan (H), but which, being ruinous, did not survive the 1850 
alterations. The front of the pavilion, however, was preserved, 
the back being set with ivy which, in these days of labour 
shortage, cannot be sufficiently kept from intrusion on to 
the architectural side (Fig. 13). One is, however, enabled 
to see that the gable, in its pediment, its scroll-ended curves, 
its roundel and its position rising from a cornice, is very 
similar to those on the house at Rainham, with the building of 
which, in 1638, Inigo Jones is set down as having been con- 
cerned. The support of the far projecting cornice of the Thorpe 
pavilion by enriched consoles resembles the arrangement of 
the central portion of the east side of the house. At a point 
of the eastern enclosure wall, opposite to the pavilion, is a 
little building (Fig. 18) not on Mr. Hakewill’s plan. Although 
it gives the impression of being composed of old material 
re-used, it is quite good in composition and stands at the foot of 
a flight of steps leading to a raised walk running to the angle 
of the wall, and thence turning west till it reaches the central 
southern entrance. Those in the garden could thus look 
over the high enclosing wall which kept the whole area 
private from those outside. It was a device usual in Tudor 
gardens and was one of the amenities that originated with 
defence, being no doubt an evolution from the battlement 
walk. There were probably additional pleasaunces beyond 
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the great enclosure. The ashlar work is equally fine on the 
outside, the great corner posts (Fig. 17) being finely designed 
and wrought, while at intervals—just indicated on the plan— 
there are niches in pairs (Fig. 19) as if to serve as seats. 
Moreover, beyond the wall to the south the ground is at first 
level and then begins to slope at a point where a line of old 
yew and other trees suggests a long-abandoned hedge 
enclosing a long grass walk or bowling green. 

As a Commonwealth garden, grandly and completely 
laid out and surviving in all its leading elements, Thorpe is 
unique. We have few enough even of the later and more 
frequent formal kind that escaped the change of taste of the 
second half of the eighteenth century or subsequent neglect 
and decay. But when we remember that the Chief Justice 
enclosed something like six acres within his great and archi- 
tectural ashlar walls at a time when John Rea, as the 
leading garden-maker and writer, considered that even 
for a nobleman an area of an acre and a half was sufficient, 
we realise that this was a most exceptional garden for a 
date prior to the Restoration and that it is a most singular 
piece of good fortune that it remains in so little altered 
a condition. 

How far Evelyn was right in saying that Thorpe was 
built “ out of the ruines of the Bishop’s palace and cloyster ”’ 
it is difficult to say. The enormous amount of dressed stone 
needed for the place—the large square house, the long ranges 
of outlying buildings, the 2,100ft. run of tall enclosing wall— 
make it clear that much new material must have been brought 
from the Northamptonshire quarries. But Evelyn made 
the remark when the building was quite new, and probably 
even incomplete, so that his testimony is contemporary and 
his information obtained on the spot. The Cathedral and its 
precincts had been devastated by Cromwellian soldiery, and 
Parliament was quite willing that it should be totally 
destroyed. In the “case” which St. John wrote out in 
1660 defending his conduct during the “rebellion” he 
tells us that : ‘‘ Whereas the minster of Peterborough, being an 
ancient and goodly fabric was propounded to be sold and 
demolished, I begged it to be granted to the citizens of 
Peterborough who at that present and ever since have 
accordingly made use of it.” Thus the Cathedral itself 
was preserved, but portions were removed, since we hear 
that after St. John had obtained it for the citizens, “ the 
town considering the greatness of the charge to repair it, 
agree to pull down the Lady’s Chapel and expose the materials 
thereof for sale.” St. John, therefore, not only saved the 
main structure from destruction but found money for repair. 
He paid for the stones which were used at Thorpe, some of 
which, with Gothic mouldings and tracery built inwards, 
were found when the enclosure wall was extended and 
renovated. Very likely they were only used for such purposes, 
new material being obtained for the more important and 
detailed structures. The whole, however, is admirable, 
massively used (there are stones in the house over a yard 
long) and remarkably preserved. Despite the unfortunate 
plate glassing, the exterior of Thorpe commands great 
approbation. But, as we shall see next week, the interior 
deserves even greater attention. H. AvRAY TIPPING. 





THE NIGHTINGALE SINGS 


A moon ago two lovers strayed 
Without the walls of Samarkand, 
And in the darkness, youth and maid, 


Lips pressed to lips, hand caught in hand, 

Quick with adventure, spoke their vows 

Beneath the ebon cypress-boughs, 

Black as a pilgrim’s cloak, which hide 

The tomb of Caliph Baltazide. 

And as they stood there, wrapped in their content, 
I sang my song, till the short night was spent. 


Now in the quiet of a glade, 

Where giant oak and ash and beech 

Hide with their heavy, moon-pierced shade 
An English girl and boy, their speech 
Silenced with happy kisses, I sing again ; 
Voicing the rapture of these twain. 


Guy RAWLENCE. 
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NATURE NOTES 


THE SLENDER LORIS 


LL who are fond of quaint and interesting pets would 
do well to keep a slender loris. 
squirrel, this extraordinary little creature has a large, 
round head, with big staring eyes that almost touch 
eack. other, separated only by the tiny muzzle, with its 

absurd snout “ tip-tilted like the petal of a flower.” The neck 
is stout, but the rest of the animal is remarkable for its thinness, 
the body being weakly built, and the limbs elongated and spidery. 
The hind legs are much longer than the front ones; both the 
hands and feet are slender and narrow, being most efficient 
grasping organs; there is no tail. In considering the slender 
build of the loris, and the curious angularity of its limbs, together 
with its specialised hands and feet and arboreal habits, one 
readily endorses the phrase of Professor Gervais, who styled it 
the ‘‘ mammalian cl.ameleoa.”’ 

A loris, purchased by the writer on March 25th, 1903, lived 
till April roth, 1904. Tue animal was a male ; he slept all day, 
grasping his perch with his hands and feet, the head being tucked 
in under the ciest. At night he became active, climbing slowly 
about his cage ; he was very quiet, and was never known to utter 
any kind of cry. This loris was fed on bread and milk, and also 
ate mealworms, which he took from the hand. If frightened 
or annoyed he could retreat backwards along nis perch almost as 
quickly as he could run forwards. In the winter he was kept 
warm in an ordinary kitchen, his cage being suspended out of 
the draughts. For several weeks before he died the loris became 
quite lethargic, ulcers formed on the 
ankles and he several times fell off his = 
perch ; one morning he lost about a 
teaspoonful of blood by the nostrils, 
and died the same day. As on dis- 
section considerable fat was found in 
the thorax and abdomen, the animal 
‘was supposed to have died from fatty 
degeneration of the blocd-vessels, one 
of these having ruptured and caused 
the catastrophe ; death was not at any 
rate due to a paralytic stroke, for an 
examination of the brain (preserved 
and now before the writer), reveals 
no structural injury. The loris was a 
fine animal, above the average of his 
species ; from the tip of the muzzle to 
the site of the tail he measured 10 ?ins. ; 
the girth at the armpits was 4jins., 
and at the loins, 3ins. ; he scaled seven 
ounces and two drachms (apothe- 
caries’ weight). 

Like all other lemurs, the slender 
loris possesses a curious double tongue, 
this consisting of a horny plate under- 
lying the true tongue, with which it is . 
united to form a single organ. In a 
lemurine preparation before the writer 
the sublingua is readily recognisable, 
with its free pointed tip fringed at the 

edges with minute brush-like serrations. Some have thought that 
the sublingua represents the primitive tongue of reptiles, to 
which the mammalian tongue was afterwards added. It can 
be protruded from the mouth with the true tongue. 

The hands and feet of the slender loris are most interesting, 
for, by the considerable development of the thumb and great 
toe respectively, each hand and foot is divided into sub-equal 
portions, giving a capable reliable grip in climbing. This 
specialized grip is most developed in the foot, the great toe 
being so large as to recall that of monkeys, while the surface 
applied to the branches is increased by a web or patagium uniting 
the great toe to the second ore; the great toe itself is directed 
backwards. One recalls a similar though not identical foot 
development in climbing birds, such as parrots, and climbing 
reptiles, such as chameleons. GRAHAM RENSHAW. 


SOME NOTES ON THE FULMAR PETREL. 


Until the last few years the fulmar was only supposed to 
breed, within the range of the British Isles, on St. Kilda. How- 
ever, about fifteen years ago a tew pairs came to breed on Handa 
Island, Sutherlandsbire, and since that time their numbers 
have been yearly increasing in this locality, about 100 pairs 
being found nesting in 1919. It is a curious fact that in a book 
on the birds of Sutherland, dated 1887, the author makes a 
statement to the following effect: ‘“‘ W. D. about 1805 in his 
list of the Birds of Sutherland includes the Fulmar as numerous 
on Handa Island: we fear this statement condemns his list 
altogether.”” From the above it would appear that the fulmar 
periodically comes to breed on Handa Island, until from some 
cause it suddenly ceases its visits; the reason in this case pre- 
sumably, as in the case of most other sudden appearances of 
birds in hitherto unfrequented localities, being the presence in 


About the size of a 





SLENDER LORIS. 
From a living specimen in the writer's possession. 


sufficient quantities of the particular form of food favoured by 
the bird. : 

When the first few pairs arrived some fifteen years ago 

the first eggs, according to the local inhabitants, appear not t 
have been laid till about the second week in June; but now that 
the colony is fairly established, many of the birds this year had 
laid their one egg by May 2oth. 
; The fulmar, although much resembling a gul! to the up. 
initiated, strikes the eye of even the most casual observer Owing 
to the ease and grace of its flight. Except on an almost windles 
day, it will carry on in the air, flying to and fro with hardly a 
beat of its wings, banking like an aeroplane into an absolutely 
vertical sideways position, and taking advantage of every eddy 
of wind, its flight in this respect recalling to anyone who tas 
sailed the south seas the flight of the albatross, another member 
of the petrel tribe. 

The nest (or rather the ledge on which the egg is laid) js 
situated on a sheer cliff, accessible only to those provided with 
a rope, and is usually fairly near the top, varying from 3Poft, 
to tooft. down. A locality is generally selected away from the 
ledges occupied by the razorbills and guillemots, tl.ough there 
seems to be no objection to the immediate neigl:bourhood of 
puffin colonies. Tne one white egg is laid on a bare ledge and, 
not being piriform, like the egg of a guiJlemot, is inclined to ral 
off the ledge if the bird is hustled off its nest. The man who 
wishes to take a fulmar’s egg has various troubles to encounter, 
First he must go down the vertical 
face of the cliff on a rope. Then he 
has to get the sitting bird off her egg, 
for, short of pulling her off by force, 
nothing will induce the bird to quit, 
probably from the instinctive knov- 
ledge that a “ black back ”’ will Lave 
the egg the minute she is off. The 
process of ejection, like an ejection in 
Ireland, is easier said than done, for, 
as the egg robber gets near, the bird 
shoots towards him out of her mouth 
an oily fluid, which travels forward as 
much as 3yds. This fluid, if it gets 
on to the clothes, will permanently 
ruin them, for neither the smell northe 
stain can ever be entirely removed; 
while, if it touches the skin, many 
washings are required to remove the 
smell, and a painful smarting feeling 
is caused which might be really dan- 
gerous if any of the fluid were to get 
into the eye. In this respect it is 
noticed that, although the young bird 
in the nest is armed as well as its 
parent with this method of defence, 
the fluid ejected by the young bird kas 
none of the sting of that ejected by the 
adult bird, and is comparatively 
harmless to skin or clothes. The shell 
of the egg, which is like fine white porcelain, has a strong musky 
smell, which it never loses. A new-laid egg smells stronger than an 
egg that has been sat on for some time, and the contents of a fresh 
egg have none of the musky smell, which seems to be confined to the 
Shell. Like all the petrels, the fulmar normally lays only one egg, 
but on May 27th this year a bird was seen sitting on two fresh 
eggs. The egg is normally large tor the size of the bird, but 
appears to vary considerably in size. I kave seen one as large 
as the egg of a wild goose and another not much larger than 4 
kittiwake’s egg, the bird itself being about the size of a common 
gull. W. A. 2 
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GROUSE ON DARTMOOR. 


Enquiries have recently been made respecting the fate of 
the grouse whose acclimation on Dartmoor was attempted 
a few years ago. It was feared by some that they lad, asm 
some former experiments, died out or disappeared. Six yeals 
ago grouse were placed on the moor, and some months aftet- 
wards several of the birds were seen near South Hessary Tot 
very strong on the wing. Since that time, chiefly owing to the 
war, interest in their progress seems to have been small. Lates- 
reports state that grouse are flourishing on Dartmoor, but, as 4 
keen naturalist who lives in the Devon uplands says, in matters 
ornithological one cannot depend on statements made by visitors 
and picnic parties, who might mistake a ‘“‘ grey ” hen for that 
very variable coloured bird, the grouse. Mr. Brown, who rides 
the moor daily, and who was born and reared among the grous¢ 
of Yorkshire, says the birds are doing well and that some fine 
broods are to be seen. Foxes, however, have been busy, as many 
places strewn with feathers wil] testify. Given a fair chance 
the birds are likely to establish themselves on Dartmoor perman- 
ently. There is no lack of young heather shoots and whortleberties 
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h is their favourite food. The putting down of a number 
is recommended as the surest way of 
Fine birds in vigorous 


whic 
of birds annually 
combating the loss caused by foxes. 
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condition have been seen on Thrpwleigh Common, and on that 


part of the moor leading down to the Rattlebrook, on the road 
to Cranmere from Bridestowe. 


GOP M 





WILLIAM DE MORGAN’S LAST BOOK 


The Old Madhouse, by William de Morgan. (Heinemann.) 
OHNSON’S warning, ‘You never read a novel of 
Richardson for the story. If you read a novel of 
Richardson for the story you go and hang yourself,” 
should be borne in mind by all readers of William de 
Morgan’s_ books. But most of those readers who 

are also reviewers seem not to bear it in mind, and the con- 
sequence is that although they set out with a determination 
to praise de Morgan for his many and excellent qualities, 
they end by burying him beneath bombs of uncontrollable 
irritation on account of his one conspicuous defect. Some- 
times their irritation takes the form of revealing in a sentence 
the plot or mystery which de Morgan himself does not drag 
up out of his literary lucky-tub until he has sifted five or 
six hundred pages of print through his hands ; but this re- 
venge, one feels, is harmless, because de Morgan is not really 
more interested in his mystery than in anything else in his 
tub—rather less so. Sometimes they call him old-fashioned 
or Victorian or grandmotherly ; but these projectiles, too, 
are duds, because he never professes to be anything else. 
The Old Madhouse, which is now published in the unfinished 
form decreed by Death, is de Morgan’s eighth novel—and 
he was an old man before he wrote his first: he makes no 
pretence, from the first to the eighth, of being a contemporary. 
What he does insist on being is a friend; if not precisely 
your friend, at any rate an exceedingly interesting, amusing 
and charming old friend of your family. And if you are 
not prepared to accept this intimacy with him, you had 
far better cut him outright, for he will- not tolerate any 
more formal relationship. 

Even as he turns his first page, for instance, in The Old 
Madhouse, he is remarking, with a perfect confidence in 
this undress liberty of friendship, 

This, however, is neither here, there, nor anywhere else. 

look it ; 

And throughout all his books he claims to be on these same 

terms of slippered ease with you. Indeed, if anyone is still 

in doubt as to whether de Morgan is his meat or his poison, 

a reading of this first chapter of The Old Madhouse should 

settle the matter, for it is very characteristic. 

In the first paragraph the author tells us exactly where 
we are—in the Maida Vale of the ‘nineties; the second, 
with its “since jargon is in vogue nowadays,” announces 
clearly enough where he is—a native of a bygone world to 
which jargon was anathema, but at the same time one 
whose interest in life is so absorbing and catholic that he 
pulls knobbly packets of modern jargon out of the lucky-tub 
with as much delight as more conventionally shaped parcels. 

Then follows the individual touch already mentioned— 
the author’s easy aside to his intimate friend, the reader ; 
and after that comes an example of the oblique dialogue 
with which de Morgan first obtained such telling effects in 

Joseph Vance”: 

Some said, with mode ration, that we should hear more of that young man— 

you see if we didn’t !—while others discerned that he would be in Parliament 

before we knew where we were. 

Close upon this comes Uncle Drury, who consigns the fiancée 

of the aforesaid young man to Jericho in a couple of sen- 

tences that illustrate de Morgan’s much-remarked affinity 
with Dickens : : 

Fc cena Drury repeated the word forcibly, as though it had a 

cians “to 13 a ppm, and was fraught with alienation to a greater 

ree 0 aoe or even Blazes. He then blew a sostenuto blast on 
shiek cia ne to have heralded a proclamation, and the silence that 
Isappointment, 

= it possible that anyone can refuse to share the delighted 

ate and admirable high spirits of that? Or, on 

of hice to rejoice in the close and loving observation 


A dachshund, that h 


Forgive and over- 


ey Se ag ad been grilling inside the fender, came over it suddenly 
could be Fp aes gg smelt the cat carefully, decided that no steps 
i iia Present, an went back. 
The oy , * i aa like these, leave any reader cold, then 
that the aa a mute is not for him. For it cannot be denied 
chine that ed ete of the book will lead him on a paper- 
tiles hee “ en forgets it is not a mere country ramble, and 
the tic gg himself contentedly at such times on 
he will d sae which the hare’s bag is liberally stuffed, 
0 well not to engage in the sport at all. To de 


Morgan, the play is never the thing ; it is always the by-play 
which is that. And so the eludication of the mystery, 
even when one gets to it (and de Morgan, by the way, never 
did: it is Mrs. de Morgan who supplies the scaffolding on 
which the end of the book was to have been built), provides 
only the mildest of thrills. In fact, the mysteries of de 
Morgan are of no more relative importance than the plots 
of Henry James, concerning whom an exasperated critic once 
complained that he had written a lengthy novel “‘ to describe 
how a gentleman trod on a lady’s skirt and nothing came of it.” 
But de Morgan lovers, like James lovers, are not con- 
cerned with plots. ‘ Talent alone cannot make a writer,” 
said Emerson. ‘ There must be a man behind the book.” 
That is the secret of the charm in this case: it is the man 
behind his books that William de Morgan’s lovers love ; 
the man who had—and alas for the past tense !—humour 
and wit, a lightning shrewdness combined with a truly 
golden charity, and that essential, elusive attribute for 
which one of his own books supplies a definition as satis- 
factory as any: “Good Taste . . . a quality of the inner soul, 
that gives a bias to the intellect.” V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 





A BIT OF YORKSHIRE. 
Through a Yorkshire Window, by W. Riley. (Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) 
IN this well illustrated glimpse of Craven there is much old magic for those 
who have already been made free of that land of moors and dales, as well 
as new magic for those who have not yet laid their hands on its open door, 
It has tenderness, humour, insight into character, and always that faint and 
wistful charm. We are grateful for Fred, for Bob the policeman, for the 
Metcalfes, who knew of the “treasures of darkness,’’ for the Woman of 
the Shadows, and especially for the old man of ‘‘ Muck and Music.” From 
now onwards they form part of our acquaintance, and have each their per- 
petual dwelling-place in our conception of the everlasting hills. But the 
book, though interesting in its reflections and reactions in regard to the war, 
is for that very reason narrowed in its presentment of Nature and her folk. 
The author shows us a nerve-racked soldier seeking the hidden places for 
healing and peace, and forgets that in the hidden places also there are terrible 
things. The war tore the earth asunder for four years, but for thousands 
of years Nature has been more ruthless and dreadful than any breed of Hun, 
It is true that she has her shining moments, her paths of peace, her link upon 
link with the eventual Spirit that is God. But we cannot see her through 
the eyes of Bob alone, for whom everything is harmonious except the folk 
who will not draw their dark blinds against prospective air-raids. Nature 
is still a pagan and a savage, even though she is also the Conquest of Christ. 
She is the grave of millions of souls who never heard of the Holy Cross. She 
is the altar of thousands of gods, even though finally she is God’s alone, 
This lack of a full sense of the drama of the hills takes the bite and grip out 
of Mr. Riley’s book. We long for the note to deepen, for the strength as well 
as the sweetness of Nature to stand out. For on that fundamental grim- 
ness our interest in the character of the dalespeople depends. Their simplicity, 
their singleness of purpose, their kindliness touch the heart; but it is the 
iron strain at the back of them that intrigues the intellect and fascinates 
the mind. For all their simplicity there is that in them as rooted as mountain 
rock ; for all their kindliness a steady ruthlessness akin to the sweep of the 
mountain storms. We ask for the deep mysteries of Nature and Nature’s 
people, and we get pages of tender sentiment and continual echoes of Church 
Not that the note is forced or false in any way. The book is both 
simple and sincere; but having been given chiefly the smiling surfaces, 
we want more than mere hints of the greater depths. We could also wish, 
But there is one passage, at least, 


Prayers. 


perhaps, for a more finely wrought style. 
which is well worth quoting : 

“Man is the great utilitarian and runs his plough over the heathland, 
and turns wastes and fells into fertile meadows, but Nature is the great artist 
and will not be thwarted. You may spoil one of her canvases, but under your 
very nose she prepares another. You may quench the glory of the heather 
and sow your hayseeds and your corn where once fern and cranberry spread 
their rich and varied tints in autumn, but you have not killed the artist 
in her, and she seizes her brush and splashes scarlet poppies among the corn 
and golden buttercups in the long grasses. And even in the pastures yellow 
ragwort and rusty sorrel—mean and beggarly weeds—are made to paint the 
landscape gorgeously when the western sun smiles on them.” 

And towards the very end we have a character that is really hewn out 
of the hillside. and of whom we are inclined to think Mr. Riley himself is 
justly proud. The old hedger and roadscraper in ‘‘ Muck and Music”? is 
the perfect product of environment, and not for one moment does the author 
fail him. We love everything about him, from his pathetic fumbling with 
the knots of his dinner-cloth and his unthinking acceptance of help to his 
philosophy of life that sees mu:k of a; much importance to the world as 
“It was not,” as Mr. Riley says, “‘ that he decried 
genius; he simply weighed its value.’ And we are glad to collect for our 
own the charming speech with which this little character sketch ends. ‘‘ Th’ 
war can’t stop music,”’ the old man insists. ‘‘ A rough bed makes a singing 
beck.”’ We are grateful to Mr. Riley for that. In his own work he gives 
us much of the pleasant “singing beck.’”” We ask him now for more of 
the grim hill-places from which it springs. CoNsTANCE HOLME. 


music—if not more. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


FUTURE OF ARLINGTON STREET 


HE announcement in Country Lire of the Duke of 

Rutland’s desire to dispose of No. 16, Arlington Street, 

coming so soon after the sale of Lord Salisbury’s residence, 

and other negotiations in regard to property in the 

vicinity, may well raise the question of the future of 
Arlington Street. It is true that Lord Salisbury sold his house 
to one whose intention it is to use it as a town house, and that 
he has himself since taken another house in the street, but the 
movement to sell, whether it be town or country properties, 
has a way of gathering force, and there are enterprising specu- 
lators who may be considering the possibilities of this and other 
positions for new uses. Tradition is less likely than the existing 
exorbitant expense of building to stay the hand of those who would 
erect hotels or flats on this and neighbouring sites. 

The Duke of Rutland’s house, No. 16, is substantially 
unchanged from what it was originally 200 years ago, except 
for the installation of modern improvements, and its decorations, 
mantelpieces and staircase are very fine examples of its period. 
The principal rooms overlook the Park, to which there is access 
through the private garden, and from the street there is an 
approach, by a gateway entrance, with private courtyard. In 
1826 the Duke of York, to whom the house had been lent by the 
then Duke of Rutland, died suddenly in his armchair there. His 
remains were removed to St. James’s Palace, and buried in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on January 20th, 1827. Much 
might be written of the houses in Arlington Street, but it is only 
with No. 16 that we are at present concerned, and we may 
conclude by pointing out that Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., 
who are entrusted with the sale of the freehold, commend it as 
“alike suitable as a private residence or a club.” Lord Salis- 
bury’s house was sold for £120,000, but that of the Duke of 
Rutland is of considerably higher value, probably nearly another 
£100,000, but no inkling of the price expected has been divulged, 
and any of the estimates currently discussed may be pretty wide 
of the mark, 


CERNE AND MELCOMBE HORSEY. 


If we could devote a page, instead of a paragraph, to Cerne 
and Melcombe Horsey, it would still be impossible within the 
space to do more than sketch in slenderest outline the remarkable 
historical and architectural features of the two estates, which 
will shortly be sold by Messrs. Senior and Godwin. The Abbey 
House at Cerne, with the guest chamber and the western gate 
of the old Benedictine Abbey, and the Giant Hill, with its hill 
figure, and about 3,000 acres of agricultural land, form one 
division of the property to be sold, and Melcombe Horsey, 
with 1,716 acres, the other. The latter is an original Jacobean 
house with moulded ceilings, wainscoted walls in carved oak 
linenfolk design and square panelling, and adjoining the house 
is a beautiful old domestic chapel. The sporting qualities of 
the properties must be reserved for reference on another occasion. 
The Cerne estate includes nearly the whole of the parish ot 
Cerne Abbas, a richly fertile district. Melcombe Horsey is 
equally valuable from an agricultural standpoint, but this aspect 
of the properties, important as it is, is secondary to their quite 
exceptional antiquarian interest. 

Tumuli in the neighbourhood are thought to be of the Bronze 
Age, and the authentic records go back to the ninth century. 
Cerne was flourishing in 870, and later it was plundered by Canute, 
who afterwards became one of its benefactors. 

The two properties were formerly in the possession of the 
Freke family, and Melcombe Horsey’s moulded ceilings and 
panelling are eloquent of the former magnificence of the house. 
The domestic chapel, like other buildings of the kind, was 
desecrated by conversion into a brewhouse and store. So much 
might be written of both the properties that the only satisfaction 
in compressing their salient features into the narrow compass of 
the present reference is the hope of being able to enlarge upon 
them between now and the date of the sale, which is to take place 
at Dorchester on September 24th. | 


MEGGERNIE CASTLE, PERTHSHIRE. 


Major Ian Bullough is inviting private offers for his extensive 
estate of Meggernie Castle, 40,000 acres, grandly placed on the 
banks of the Lyon. The fishing is the principal element in the 
sporting, though heavy bags of stags, grouse and the usual 
varieties of Highland game are always obtainable. It is under- 
stood that the Highlands do not suit Mrs. Ian Bullough, and that 
Surrey is to be their place of residence in future. 


REIGATE PRIORY. 


The auction of Reigate Priory, with its rare and valuable 
furniture, as one lot, is fixed for Tuesday next, September gth, 
at Hanover Square. 


THE LATE SIR EDWARD POYNTER’S HOUSE. 


The town house in Addison Road, Kensington, of the late 
Sir Edward Poynter, is in the market, through Messrs. Giddy 


and Giddy, who are also, at an early date, to dispose of the op. 
tents. The grounds of nearly an acre, described at length jx 
the issue of Country Lire for August 2nd, 1919, are very delight. 
ful, and they are so laid out as to give an unusual degree of privacy 
to the property. The studio, billiard and music room ref; 
fully the decorative art of the late owner, and the house is ready 
for immediate entry and occupation. ’ ; 


‘FORTHCOMING; SALES OF 15,000 ACRES. 


Outlying portions of the Hewell estate, near Birmingham 
belonging to Lord Plymouth, are to be offered in that city o 
September 25th and 26th—over 2,000 acres—by Messrs. Walter 
Ludlow and Briscoe. Part of the Lickey range, noted for its 
rugged beauty, is included. This month, too, Messrs. Barber 
and Son are to sell about 10,000 acres of the Trentham estate a 
Stoke-on-Trent for the late Duke of Sutherland’s executors, 
Privately Mr. Tankervile Chamberlayne is inviting offers fo: 
2,500 acres in the vicinity of Netley Abbey, but not including 
the famous ruins. 

Mineral rights over 25,000 acres in Cornwall have been soli 
by Lord Clifden, who is understood to be primarily actuated in 
selling by a desire to benefit the Cornish mining industry, the 
moving spirits of which will now have an additional 40 miles in 
East, Mid and West Cornwall to deal with. The economic 
importance of the china clay industry is hardly realised by the 
general public, and yet china clay is only one of many minerals 
which the purchasers from Lord Clifden intend to exploit. 


QUORN HALL AND OTHER PROPERTIES. 


All who follow the hounds will be interested in the announce: 
ment that Quorn Hall is to be offered for sale at Leicester on 
October ist. It is more famous, perhaps, in hunting chronicles 
than any other house in the Shires, if only because the celebrated 
Quorn Hunt takes its name therefrom. Mr. Hugo Meynel 
founded the Hunt and entertained at Quorn on the most lavish 
scale. He once, in 1791, had a house party there for ten days 
which included the Dukes of Bedford, Devonshire and Grafton, 
the Marquess of Salisbury and the Earls.of Essex, Talbot, Stai, 
Winchilsea and many more. On the death of his eldest son 
in 1800 Mr. Meynell sold Quorn Hall to the Earl of Sefton, who 
took over the Mastership of the Hunt, and the hunting asso- 
ciations so brilliantly begun have been continued uninterruptedly 
ever since. The story of the Quorn cannot be told without 
perpetua! reference to Quorn Hall, though latterly the centre 
of interest has shifted towards Melton. Quorn Hall is not 
a very large place. It has four reception rooms, a lounge hall 
and twenty bed and dressing rooms. The estate consists 0 
142 acres. Messrs. Warner, Sheppard and Wade are the 
auctioneers. 

The grandest and wildest prospects in all England are {ot 
sale this week at Keswick. No one is likely to dispute that 
claim who has ever spent a few days among the big fells o 
Borrowdale and knows the steep and rugged track that passts 
through the farmyard of Seathwaite Farm up to the Sty Head 
Pass on the way to Wastwater. Seathwaite’s grey homestead 
is small enough, but its acreage is considerable, even for the 
fell country—614 acres. Its neighbour, Thorneythwaitt 
Farm, which also appears in the same sale, has 221 acts, 
and High Lodore Farm 196 acres. Messrs. J. R. Mitchell 
are the auctioneers. 

Lowesby Hall, Leicestershire, Sir F. F. C. Fowke’s estate 
has been sold by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., in conjunction 
with Messrs. Rolleston. This beautiful Queen Anne house has a 
history dating back to the time of Edward I. Lowesby wé 
illustrated in Country LIFE (Vol. xviii, page 342, and Vol. xxv, 
page 626). 

Ruthin Castle and Llanarmon are coming under the hamme 
of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Frank Lloye 
and Sons, at Hanover Square, on Tuesday week. If the properties 
are not then sold, Ruthin Castle will be submitted at Ruthin 
September 23rd, and Llanarmon at Chirk on the following 
day. 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons and Messrs. Mellersh have 
postponed the auction, fixed for Tuesday next, of the 
Dangstein estate, the beautiful property near Petersfield and 
Midhurst. 


BURTON PYNSENT. 


Our attention is called by a correspondent to the fact that 
Burton Pynsent, described in these columns on August 23rd 
was not the scene of a fire. Our correspondent says - 
house was dismantled and the greater part razed to the 8F ount 
soon after Lady Chatham’s deathin 1803, but what remains 4”! 
has been put in order, is the wing Lord Chatham added 
1765.” Our contributor gives Murray’s ‘‘ Somersetshire as 
his authority for there being a fire. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE. 
(To THE Epitror or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—Mr. S. F. Edge opines that criticism and suggestion will be of value to 
the agricultural position of the country ; as I agree with him I venture on the 
following letter: In his reply to the questions put by the N.F.U., Mr. Edge 
took, in my opinion, too narrow a view. The Agricultural Policy Sub- 
Committee, presided over by Lord Selborne, were charged ‘“ to consider and 
report upon the methods of effecting an increase in the home-grown food 
supplies.” In their opinion, ‘‘ the problem before us embraces the solution 
of four problems—the establishment of a permanent reservoir of healthy 
and contented men and women, from which the physical strength of the rest 
of the nation can be perpetually renewed; the creation of a larger home 
market for our manufacturers, security of their food supply for the 
whole people, even in times of peril, and the re-establishment of a proper 
social and political balance between the urban and the rural community.” 
(See Section 82 of (C.D. 9079], price 1s. 3d. net, an interesting and cheap 
volume, which deserves a wider circulation.) “If I were Prime Minister ” 
Ishould feel bound to consider these problems, as well as the narrower question 
of how to get the utmost out of the land, concerning which Mr. Edge writes 
such sound sense. The difficulty, to my mind, is that even if it were possible 
to ascertain the costs of production and leave a fair margin of profit to the 
large, well managed business, the smaller farmers would be starved out. There 
would be a tendency to divide the land of England into a number of large, 
highly capitalised joint stock farms, and to divide society into two classes— 
the employers and the employed. “* The social and political balance between 
the urban and the rural community ” would not be improved, but destroyed. 
Mr. Edge writes: ‘‘ My programme in general would be, first to 
gain production then set to work to cheapen production.” That 
must be the programme of all thinking men. To increase production at once 
is of paramount importance, and the sure way to do it is to inspire confidence 
in the farmer and make farming pay.—N. G. L. Cu1Lp. 
REMOVING LARGE TREE ROOTS WITHOUT DYNAMITE. 
(To tHE Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.’ 

Sir,—Can you tell me how to remove large roots of trees left after felling ? 
They are near to several houses, and dynamite or any other explosive cannot 
be used.— J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD. 

(When it is dangerous to blast tree roots, the cheapest and most 
expeditious method is to drag the stumps from the ground by means of a 
motor tractor. In doing so, the soil should first be loosened around the 
stouter anchor roots, and these, if possible, severed from the trunk, after 
which, with the aid of a properly adjusted chain, the stump can readily be 
extracted by the tractor. With smaller roots a couple of horses may be 
substituted for the motor; or an apparatus sometimes uscd consists of a 
lever and catch acting on a ratchet wheel which is suspended to three stout 
poles placed over the root, and by means of the lever one man is capable 
of exerting a lifting power of several tons. Burning the roots is a tedious 
process and only to be recommended where the ground is not immediately 
required for re-planting. Without examining the stumps and knowing 
the reasons for extracting them from the soil it is difficult to decide finally 
on the best course to pursue.—Eb.] 








HOOKING A_ KINGFISHER. 

{To THE Epitor oF ‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—As you have lately had some correspondence about kingfishers and 
angling, I think you may be interested in the accompanying letter from my 
son, aged eleven, who has just become an enthusiastic fisherman. I was not 
present at the incident described, but am quite satisfied that the account is 
correct. I suppose that a small dace took the grasshopper and the kingfisher 
took the dace and swallowed it. 

“To THE Epitor or ‘ Country LiFe.’ 
“Sir,—On August 22nd I was fishing for dace in the Abbot’s Millstream at 
Glastonbury. I was standing behind some trees and letting a grasshopper 
float down with the current, when feeling a jerk, I pulled my line up and found 
a kingfisher firmly hooked in the mouth. I took it off and let it go.— 
J. ANtuony Crark.”—J. B. CLARK. 

IS THE HEDGEHOG A CRIMINAL? 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I see you ask, “Is the hedgehog a criminal?” Yes! The keeper 
caught one here flagrante delicto. It had killed sixteen young pheasants, 
and three more had to be put out of their misery as they were so mauled. 
Ever since then I have rejoiced at the death of each hedgehog. A golden 
retriever I have brings them to me. Sometimes he finds them when we are 
out shooting, or comes across them when we are out for a walk together. 
The first time it was dusk, and dark at that, and I could not imagine what 
he had laid at my feet. He does not make any fuss over it, but brings it 
very gently and has never made his lips or mouth bleed. A brother of his, 
that I gave to a friend in Scotland, doés exactly the same, without having 
been taught. My dog only shows his delight after the creature has been 
slain, a job I don’t much enjoy myself, but consider nccessary.—EDWARD 
Kine. i 
THE EARTH-EATERS OF JAVA. 

{To tHe Epiror or ‘“ Country LiFE.’’] 

: just read a letter in Country Lire relating to the practice 
11 Java of eating earth. The writer desires further information and, although 
ey oases say anything with regard to the composition of the earth 
its medicinal properties, I can give him a few facts from what I have seen 
and heard among the people themselves. The custom is very common 
among the Javanese who dwell on the slopes of the large volcanoes in Central 
Java. Itis by no means rare in the large towns, and in Samarang the earthen 


Sir,—I have 


cakes called ‘‘ Ampo” can be purchased any day at the market. Central 
Java is very thickly populated, and the natives of the hills are poor, earning 
their living as hired labourers on the land. In the towns the earth is eaten 
almost entirely by the poorer classes, although children of all classes may 
be seen buying the cakes. There are two kinds of earth eaten; the one a 
reddish and the other, a light grey mud. The soft clay-like soil is cut into 
thin slices and rolled after the manner of a jam roll. This is again cut into 
slices and baked. Sometimes it is eaten unbaked, but in such a state it 
is not very pleasant, although many believe it to be more beneficial. In the 
natural state it has a smell which resembles that of the steam which rises 
from water when poured on to hot ashes or bricks. The natives say that 
the taste resembles the smell, but those of the upper classes who have made 
the experiment only of sampling it say that there is none. Even in the baked 
state they claim that it has the same taste. I have often been asked by 
Javanese of the upper classes to explain why the earth should be used. They 
say that those who eat it claim that they become hardier and that they are 
the more easily able to withstand the life in the fields—the sun, the rain, 
and even the cold, for it is very cold on the Java mountains. In the towns 
where the cakes are only imported from the mountain districts, the natives 
say that it makes a fine cooling medicine, that it has the effect of helping the 
digestion and of giving a feeling of fitness, besides being a cure for diarrhcea. 
It is taken, too, a good deal by women just before and just after childbirth. 
Javanese tell me that, although the earth has undoubtedly some propertics 
which are beneficial, the native of the hills does not look upon it as a medi- 
cine, but believes in some supernatural influence. He does not take it 
as a cure for any sickness, but in the firm belief that he is taking food which 
will give him more than ordinary powers of endurance.—G. B. GLoynr, 
M.R.A.S., Samarang. 
A REMARKABLE VIPER. 

{To THE EpiTor oF ‘“‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—It would be interesting to know what kind of snake it was that Mr. 
Wynter killed on the Golf Links at Sandown recently, described in CountRY 
Lire on August 16th as ‘a viper measuring 3ft. 4ins.”” This length pre- 
cludes the possibility of its being an English viper or acder—the names are 
synonymous—as these seldom, if ever, attain the length of 2ft. The average 
length, given in various natural histories, of English vipers is roins. Curi- 
ously, the subject had only last month much interested the writer, as there 
was an account in the ‘‘ News in Brief” column of a leading journal of 
‘“some children in a village near Sheffield being attacked by an adder 3ft. in 
length. The reptile was killed and afterwards its nest was found containing 
a large number of eggs.”” Obviously a total mistake. The adder is ovi- 
viparous, and does not make a nest or lay eggs. The length and eggs at once 
proclaimed it to be a grass snake. The colouring of this ordinary English 
snake varies so much in different localities that mistakes have been made 
now and again as to its identity. Some years since the writer was once 
watching a newly killed grass snake which had come into the garden in 
Gloucestershire through a hole in the wall. The slayer said ‘“ This is 
the female, probably the male will come to look for her.’’ 
minutes his words were verified. Through the same hole in the wall came 
the anxious male. He shared her fate, and then they were examined. The 
female was over 3ft. in. length and had a much larger frame than the other, 
which was not more than 28ins. long ; also so much darker that it might have 
seemcd a different species but for the white patches on the head. 

Returning to the vipers, a head-gardener, now in the Isle of Wight, was 
sent down there about thirty years ago to “restore” a large garden. The 
place had been vacant for a few years and “the jungle had been let in. 
Vipers had found it an ideal abode, and tLis gardener found a great many 
of them. The writer had a long conversation with him about them last 
month, knowing that he had not only killed them, but examined and dis- 
sected them. His decision about the length is that 2oins. is * very long 
for an adder, they are mostly about a foot or less.” Sometimes when dis- 
turbed these vipers would show fight, springing up, and following and 
springing again ; but usually they are timid creatures Could it be possible 
that the viper killed on the Sandown Golf Links was a foreigner? Could it 
have landed from some cargo boat and made its way to some warm spot ? 
Such things have been known, and the finder of it is so certain that it is not 
a grass snake that it is rather a gruesome idea that a larger and more 
venomous creature than the ordinary English viper may have crossed the 
Channel to get awav from the turmoil on the other side.—MartTLET. 


In about five 
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THE VINEGAR PLANT. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘“‘ Country Lire.’ 
S1r,—In reply to the query of Isabel Crampton regarding the vinegar plant, 
in your issue of August 30th, 1919, page 283: The vinegar plant is a fungus 
which appears to grow naturally in long-kept vinegar. The plant is placed 
in an earthenware or glass vessel containing a mixture of water, brown sugar 
and a little acid, and the vessel is closed and kept in a warm place for about 
three months; at the end of that period the contents of the vessel are ex- 
cellent vinegar. I habitually make my table vinegar in this way.—W. E. G. 
ASHBY ST. LEDGERS. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘ CountRY LIFE.’’} 

Sir,—Your contributor (page 252) is, I think, mistaken in identifying the 
house at Ashby, now in the market, with the Catesby House. If I may judge 
from the photograph which appears in your advertisement pages, I should say 
that the mansion there depicted is ‘“‘ Asby Lodge,” built by the Arnolds in the 
eighteenth century and afterwards the property of the Hibbert family. The 
Catesby manor house, a building in a very different style, was owned succes- 
sively by the Jansons, Ashleys and Senhouses, and was purchased not so very 
long since from the representatives of the last named family by Lord Wimborne, 
who now resides there —H. A. Evans. 
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THREE COMMON BRITISH REPTILES. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LiFe.’’] 


Sir,—This photograph is chiefly interesting inasmuch as it represents 
the results of an afternoon’s ramble in Epping Forest, within twelve 
miles of the City of London. The grass snake 
on the left is a young one probably born 
this year. Other names are the ringed 
snake and common snake. The bright yellow 
collar immediately behind the head makes 
identification easy. Neither of the other two 
British snakes shows such markings. So far 
from being harmful, the animal does a certain 
amount of good by devouring young rats, 
voles, mice, and similar small deer. Its sole 
means of defence lies in its ability to emit 
an obnoxious odour when handled. The 
slow worm on the right, also known as 
the blind worm, is a_ legless lizard and 
by no means blind. Like many lizards, it 
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is very liable to shed its tail when that organ ‘ ge p 2 ite fice? 


is seized; hence the truncated tail of the 
individual in the picture. The animal assumed 
the figure of 8 knot in which it is shown 
of its own accord. The small lizard in 
the background is the common or viviparous 
lizard, so called because it brings forth living young, thus differing 
from the sand lizard, the only other indigenous species.—ARTHUR R. 
THOMPSON. y 


A CURIOUS INSTANCE OF NATURAL GRAFTING. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFE.’’] 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph illustrating the healing powers of Nature. 
The subject is a weeping ash tree situated in the stack yard of Rignall Farm, 
Great Missenden. The first thing which strikes the passer-by is the curious 
formation of the tree. It appears to have two trunks widely separated in an 
inverted V formation. I have noticed this tree (which can be seen from the 
roadside) on several occasions, and wondered how it came about that it grew 
in this fashion. I therefore interviewed the owner of the farm, Mr. J. H. 
Fowler, and learned that when the tree was quite a sapling he cut a thick 
ash stick 
from the 
hedge and 
wedged it 
against the 
weeping tree 
in order to 
make it grow 
straight. The 
stick was 
driven some 
distance into 
the ground 
in order to 
form a prop. 
Evidently, 
being green, 
it took root. 
Its apex 
probably 
rubbed the 
bark of the 
weeping tree 
until. it 
brought the 
two cambium 
layers into 
contact, with 
the result 
that a_ graft 
took place at 
the junction 
between stick 
and tree. As 
A CRUTCH THAT BECAME A_ LIMB. can be seen 
from the 
photograph, the stick has now become a respectable-sized trunk. The union 
of the graft is also plainly visible. I have observed that ash sticks, even 
when of considerable thickness, easily root if inserted to a good depth. 
I once sticked a row of green peas with ash stakes, several of which took 
root while the peas were growing.—CLARENCE PONTING. 


PRIMULA SCOTICA. 
(To THE EpitTor or ‘‘ Country Lire.”’] 


S1r,—When staying at Durness, on the North Coast of Sutherland, forty-two 
years ago I found the tiny Primula Scotica growing freely on the edge of the 
cliff, about 200ft. above the sea. We brought some plants home (Firth of 
Forth), but they only lived two years. I know it is rare—E. F. ALMOND. 


THE ANCIENT BELLS OF SEATON. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “‘ Country LIFE.’’} 


S1r,—In preparing for the restoration of the bells of Seaton (Devon) Parish 
Church, the ancient bells have recently been lowered from their places in the 
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tower, where they have hung since 1633, when it appears the present Cage was 
built and two bells bearing that date hung. The two oldest bells in the tower 
were made in 1430 by an itinerant bellmaker named Robert Norton of Exeter 
and were in all probability cast in the churchyard. It is believed that they 
are among the oldest in the country, and they are still perfectly sound, 
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REPTILES FROM EPPING FOREST. 


although one of the 1633 bells is cracked. It is interesting to note that the 
1430 bells bear the inscriptions; ‘‘ Mea protege protege virgo,” “ Sancti 
Petre, Ora pro nobis,” and the 1633 bells, ‘‘ Soli Deo de lux gloria.”—G, P, M, 


A BEAUTY SPOT NEAR BRUSSELS. 
(To THE EpitTor or “ Country Lire.’’] 


Sir,—I have pleasure in enclosing herewith a photograph of one of 
Brussels’ beauty spots, well known to a few enthusiasts before the war, and 
discovered by the Bruxellois during the war when events prevented them 
going further afield in search of beauty or pleasure. 

« WAThe name of this little spot is “Le fond des Ails,”’ otherwise the valley 
of wild garlic, and it is situated in the Forest of Soignes towards the further 
edge on the Waterloo side, and only about five miles from the city of Brussels 
and a few steps from the high road to Mont St. Jean. The forest itself 
covers about 4,000 square kilométres, and yet, except in this one spot where 
it grows in profusion, no trace of wild garlic is to be found, and, in fact, the 
photograph covers nearly the whole extent of its growth there. The French 
name of the plant is ‘‘ Ail des ours,” and the botanical, ‘‘ Allium ursinum.” 
The plant grows to a height of about r2ins.; the root is bulbous, with a strong 
growth of bright green eliptical-shaped leaves; the flowers, which are white, 
are carried on a stout stem and form a cluster of star-shaped blooms about 
the size of a shilling. The odour exhaled is neither strong nor unpleasant 
in the open air, but it is not advisable to pluck a bouquet for the house. 
The florification lasts about three weeks, and usually takes place in the last 
week in April until the middle of May, and is longer or shorter according to 
the prevailing weather. The plant requires a marshy soil and plenty of shade; 
it is very pretty and might with effect be added to any rustic park or garden. 
The photograph was taken on May 1st, 1914. Trusting you will find this 
photograph of interest.—J. DoucLtas EsuELsBy. 
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THE FIELD’S DEATH ROLL OF SPORT. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
Sir,—In thanking you very much for the generous and valuable review you 
given to the Field’s ‘“‘ Death Roll of Sport,’’ I venture to point out 
in saying the name of F. C. Selous was omitted, your contributor no 
rlooked the third column of the leading article on page 9, in which it 
do not appear here. Yet even 


have 
that, 


doubt ove 
js written: ‘‘ Some other sections 


in them, too, it was the best who fell. In Travel and Natural History 
we lost Lord Brabourne at Neuve Chapelle and, greatest name of 
all, F. C. Selous, who fell with the Royal Fusiliers in East Africa at the age 
These names are not picked out for any special merit ; they 


” 


of sixty-four. 
are but mentioned here because they may not occur elsewhere. 


None the less have I to express my gratitude to you for suggesting a cor- 
rection, for such long and complicated lists (of about 4,000 names, I believe), 
can never approach near enough to perfection without such sympathetic 
help as you have kindly extended, and all necessary additions we can discover 
are being made for our reprint—TuHEoporE A. Cook. 


IN FAVOUR OF THE MOLE. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.”’] 
Sir,—For my own part I cannot quite comprehend the objection to the 
presence of moles in garden or pasture land, except that they cause an un- 


TURF, STUD 


UST as these notes are going to press I am informed, 

on behalf of Lord Lonsdale, that the announcement 

made in CouNTRY LIFE last week to the effect that he 

was disposing of all his Percheron horses is not correct. 

They are not all to be sold. What Lord Lonsdale tas 
in mind is to sell those which he considers surplus as the result 
of his Percheron breeding since 1916. I regret I should have 
supposed for a moment that this distinguished pioneer of the 
famous breed in England was really going to cease his activities 
as an actual breeder. The information came from what could 
not be regarded as any other than an authoritative source, 
and evidently misapprehension existed in that quarter. I 
am delighted to be able to amend my original announcement. 
The breed in England owes an enormous lot to him. He it 
was who bought and imported those first few horses which 
really brought the British Percheron Horse Society into exis- 
tence. And, of course, he was its first president. 


“ Doncaster’? means much at this moment. When you are 


asked if you are going to Doncaster, the enquirer has no thought 
of investigating any ancient monuments the place may possess ; 
yearling 


his mind, like yours, is on the racing and the 
sales. It is where next week a vast 
amount of money will be in circulation, 
where history as regards the Turf will 
be made and many ambitious projects 
launched for completion in the fulness of 
time. For every man, for instance, who 
buys a yearling hopes to have gained 
a prize in the big lottery of yearling 
buying. 

Let me turn for a moment to the 
big race of the week. Th's St. Leger 
has not the dried-up appearance which 
seemed to belong to it a month or two 
ago. In the spring, of course, it had 
quite a one-horse character, since The 
Panther had been practically credited 
with it. But we will say no more 
about that, lest the ink be washed out 
with tears. The Panther is a tearful 
subject, and it really is not safe to 
talk or even write about the fellow 
Where some folk are concerned. His 
rival, Buchan, holds the field. He 
deserves to win the race next week 
if only to compensate Major Astor for 
the bad luck in being second both 
for the Two Thousand Guineas and 
Derby. Some of the best judges who 
saw those races think he should have 
won both of them, but I have no 
wish this week to embark on contentio.:s 
subjects. Therefore Buchan shall only 


concern us for the St. Leger. W. A. Rouch. 
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sightly mess in fields and some small damage in gardens by their strange 
habit of lifting with their backs subsoil to the stirface. It is their habit to do 
so, and in this way they help to till and enrich the land. My own grand- 
father, a farmer of long experience in Derbyshire, welcomed the mole as one 
of his best friends, and it was a pleasure to him to follow the mole’s track by 
the hills the animal set up and distribute with a suitable tool the rich subsoil 
thrown up, because, in his opinion, it was a capital and cheap fertiliser. 
He and others I have known would not admit the professional mole-catcher 
to any of his fields, holding the mole and the worm to be the farmer’s best 
friends, and silent, but industrious, workers of Nature. I think neither the 
mole nor the worm are held in the appreciation both deserve. The mole’s 
actions are but little understood.—Tuomas RATCLIFFE. 

LITTLE OWL IN THE MIDLANDS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—While wandering in the fields some weeks back, I noticed a small bird that 
flew in swoops like a woodpecker, and on examining it more carefully through 
glasses I discovered it to be an owl about gins. high. I have little doubt that 
it is alittle owl, and although I believe it is more or less common in some parts, 
I have never heard of it in the Midlands before. 
readers can tell me if it is more generally common than I had supposed. If 
not common, in these parts, it is rather an interesting visitor.—M. G. FIeELb. 


THE 


Perhaps some of your 


AND 


IN PROSPECT. 


STABLE 


In arriving at a horse’s chances of winning a race one must 
weigh up the strength of the opposition. Thus, if I owned 
Dominion or Sir Douglas, I should be very afraid of Buchan. 
As some of the well known racing writers conveniently say on 
occasions, I should be ‘“‘ more hopeful than confident.” The 
truth is that Buchan seems to have the beating of all of his rivals 
with the possible exception of the Oaks winner, Bayuda. He 
accounted for Sir Douglas, Dominion and Tangiers in the Derby. 
They made excuses for Dominion in the Derby on the score of 
having stumbled badly in some rough ground, which necessitated 
his jockey having to pullhim up. We will assume that Dominion 
could have finished nearer to the winner in that race. Sir 
Douglas finished in front of Dominion, and of the two I prefer 
the former. He gives me the idea of having shown the greater 
improvement. He stays, and he has a more willing and powerful 
way of racing. There is no doubt Sir Hedworth Meux and his 
trainer, Atty Persse, are going to Doncaster in the firm belief 
that they have a very sound chance of winning the St. Leger. 

The case of Bayuda is quite interesting. She won the Oaks 
in great style through showing better stamina than any other 


in the race. Well, an animal must have stamina as well as fine 
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speed to win the St. Leger, and Lady James Douglas, who owns something to bring bids galore. Veneration II is dead, but she 
the mare, is quite convinced that Bayuda must about win. One got some fine winners, including Craganour, in her time. 

would think that Alec Taylor, who trains Buchan and Bayuda, I have not space to go into any details of the big Catalogue, 
must know which is the better, and I have no doubt he has a__ but one notices that there is a big consignment from Irelang. 
shrewd idea. Until I see my opinion 
disproved I shall put my faith in 
Buchan. He is a very genuine colt 
and he will stay. He was never better 
in his life, and the only thing against 
him is that he is deprived of the pilotage 
of Donoghue through the accident to 
that jockey at York. It was in 1904 
that a mare was last successful in the 
St. Leger, but then that mare was Pretty 
Polly. Bayuda does not belong to her 
category, but at the same time the class 
this year may be lower than usual. I 
would not be surprised to sce the 
Manton colt and filly first and second, 
but at the moment I regard Sir Douglas 
as the danger to Buchan. 

The Champagne Stakes for two year 
olds will provide a fine race should the 
grey colt Tetratema be opposed by the 
Gimcrack Stakes winner Southern. 
Tetratema has been in reserve for the 
race, and I do not forget the convincing 
way he raced away from Orpheus in a 
six furlong race at Goodwood. The 
Champagne Stakes is six furlongs, and 
I am sure it will suit Southern. Poth 
colts have now won over the distance, 
but I expect to find Tetratema the 
better favourite. There has been a little 
more thrill and impressiveness about DOMINION. 
his two successful appearances in 
public. Then, too, one recalls how his famous sire The Tetrarch Evidently Irish breeders find the Doncaster market very much 
won this Doncaster race. He then met Stornoway, a good colt more lucrative than that at the Dublin Horse Show sales. Sir 
that had just won both the Prince of Wales’s Stakes and the Gilbert Greenall, whose stud, I believe, is in Ireland, offers halfa 
Gimcrack Stakes at York. The Woottonites—the father trained dozen choicely bred ones by such winner-getting sires as Prince 
and the son rode—believed in their horse. But what a‘‘ mess’ Palatine, Swynford, Tracery, Santoi, Stedfast and Bachelor's 
The Tetrarch made of him! He cantered or lobbed along in his Double. Lord Dunraven, Sir John Robinson, Mr. Peter 
quaint way, and then came right away in his inimitable style, Fitzgerald, the Ballykisteen Stud (where old Santoi still flourishes) 
leaving Stornoway toiling in the rear. I wonder if the grey’s contribute important lots to a most interesting catalogue. If I 
son Tetratema is going to do the 
same with this year’s ‘“ Gimcrack”’ 
winner. History has an odd way 
of repeating itself in racing, but 
though Tetratema may win, I do not 
think for a moment Southern will be 
disgraced. 

Of course, some tremendous prices 
will be recorded at the sales. The 
nation may be losing on balance a mere 
matter of two millions a day, but there 
will be a few thousands forthcoming for 
these young thoroughbreds at Doncaster. 
I remember rather more than a year ago 
visiting the Sledmere Stud and looking 
over the yearlings prior to their sale at 
Newmarket. There was no thought then 
that in 1919 the yearlings would be cata- 
logued as they are now, alas, in the name 
of Lady Sykes. I recall two of the 1918 
lot which particularly appealed to me, 
but neither has won yet. One was the 
big grey by The Tetrarch out of Miss 
Cobalt, for which Mr. A. E. Barton gave 
4,200 guineas. It has not yet seen a 
racecourse, but I believe it is going on 
all right. The other was the Lemberg- 
Honora colt. I have seen it in public, 
but never very prominent. Perhaps it 
may be good enough to win a nursery 
handicap. Miss Cobalt’s yearling to 

be sold next week is by Tracery. 
How well Tracery’s stock would have taht 
sold had The Panther not “ratted” 1 4+ Roweh. a — 
Honora’s’ yearling is again by 
Lemberg. There are three Tetrarchs in the consignment, as also were to make a shot at which yearling will make the highest 
three Tracerys. The former will make big four-figure sums, p-ic2 of the sale, I should select The Tetrarch-Veneration II colt 
especially the bay colt out of that well known mare Veneration II. _p-oviding, of course, it satisfies the critic who first insists on the 
I have not seen the youngster, but, of course, the breeding is possession of good looks. PHILLIPPOS. 
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GOLF IN THE WIND . 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


AM sitting at a window all blurred with the battering of 

the rain. The hills on the other side of the estuary are 

plotted out of sight by a grey mist. The tide is racing 

seaward, trying to take the little pier with it, and all the 

water is flecked with white horses. No single golfer has 
as much as tried to stagger down to the club-house. They may 
all be presumed to be yawning, tapping the barometer, filling 
fresh pipes and putting at table legs. Every crazy door in my 
lodgings is rattling and creaking, and altogether it seems a 
thoroughly appropriate day on which to write of golf in the wind. 
We have already had several days of it and seem likely to have 
some more. 

There is one little story about golf in tke wind which I 
always like to recall. A good many years ago, at Hoylake, 
Mr. 4. R. Hutchison, Captain C. K. Hutchison’s father, was 
playing against Sir Walter Simpson in a gale of wind, and was 
beating the distinguished author of “‘ The Art of Golf” very 
severely. His caddie’s explanation was this: ‘‘ Mr. Hutchison 
is not playing a proud game.” It is a memorable phrase and 
contains a lesson for us all, but it is one easier to absorb in theory 
than to carry out in practice. Mr. Hutchison’s shrewd humility 
consisted in sending the ball skimming over tke flat stretches of 
Hoylake with a heavy, straight-faced cleek something akin to 
a putter. That is not an easy thing to do. We are some of us 
inclined to talk airily of the way in which we could keep out of 
all trouble in a wind if we would only condescend to “‘ take our 
putters and beat the ball along the ground.” As a matter of 
fact, if we tried it we should very likely find ourselves worse 
off than ever. If we did not “‘ let out” at the ball, we should 
merely top it. If we did let out, we should as likely as not sky 
the ball into the air, where it would bea plaything for the winds. 
To modify our game to suit the weather and play unaccustomed 
shots on the spur of the moment is beyond the powers of the 
average golfer. There is a story of Mr. John Ball, that after play- 
ing a marvellous round in a gale, also at Hoylake, which is a place 
much afflicted with gales, he explained that he had “‘ happened 
to be hitting the right kind of ball for the day.’”’ In Mr. Ball’s 
case the remark was grossly too modest, but as regards most of 
us, if we ever do chance to play well in a big wind, it would be 
perfectly accurate. Occasionally we do have days when we hit 
beautiful low-flying shots that cheat the wind, but if we are 
perfectly honest with ourselves we have to admit that Juck had 
a good deal to do with it. 


One good resolution for a windy day is, however, within 
the reach of all of us, namely, to refrain from pressing. The 
point is, I take it, to keep the body as still as possible, and we are 
more likely to do this if we do not hit too hard. Ona calm day 
we may sway our peccant bodies a little and escape great harm ; 
but not so ina wind. Let the wind be against us and a little 
from the left, and then let the body go through ever so slightly 
too soon; away soars the ball over Jong off’s or even mid-off’s 
head as if it would never stop, and that which in the calm would 
have passed as a decent shot enough becomes a colossal slice. 
That excellent golfer Mr. Walter de Zoete was so impressed with 
the necessity of keeping the body still in a wind that he used to 
tie a silk handkerchief tightly round his waist in order to help him 
do so. The results that he attained may partly have been due 
to a faith cure, together with a naturally steady style, but, at any 
rate, the moral is perfectly sound. 

When, after battling out against the wind, we turn for home 
and have it behind us, it is particularly necessary to take it 
easy. The revulsion of feeling is likely to make us altogether too 
exuberant. When we have got used to the wind bowling us 
along and can, asit were, lean back against it, then we may venture 
to lash out. We may, too, indulge ourselves in a practice which, 
though normally a vice, now becomes within limits a virtue. 
We may let the right shoulder drop very freely so as to hoist the 
ball well up into the air. It must be done, of course, with strict 
moderation, for that ‘‘ ducking’”’ of the right shoulder, if it 
gets thoroughly into the system, is one of the worst of all golfing 
diseases and terribly hard to shake off. 

In iron play, the power of standing still and steady on the 
feet is of the greatest value, and the man who is really master of 
the half shot reaps a rich reward. The full shot with any kind 
of lofted iron club is sometimes, I think, too fiercely decried. 
It can be extremely valuable in playing up to a green that is 
closely guarded in front. Down wind it is a useful shot, but it 
will not do against or through a heavy wind. The man who can 
really play a half shot—and to do so he must have confidence 
in himself—stands very firm on his feet. 

To me, personally, putting appears the most diabolically 
difficult part of golf in a wind. The strength is extremely hard 
to gauge, but that is not the greatest difficulty. The real 
struggle is to prevent oneself and one’s club from being blown 
on to the ball. There are few sensations more paralysing than 
that of tackling a short putt down wind. 





MARKETING APPLES AND PEARS 


T is rumoured that the maximum price for apples is likely 

to be removed, in which case the high grade dessert fruit 

will no longer be placed on a par with the cheapest windfalls 

and cooking apples of the lowest grade. Growers are 

naturally holding back their choicest fruits for a better 
market. The maximum price of 9d. per lb. on apples is not, how- 
ever, responsible for the deplorable way in which the fruit is now 
reaching the 
market, for 
much of the 
fruit falls a 
long way 
sbort of the 
maximum 
price. Pack- 
re Lor 
market is as 
bad as ever, 
and at the 
present 
time apples 
and _ pears 
are arriving 
in such a 
bad condi- 
tion that 
with some 
consign- 
ments half 
the fruits 
are thrown 
away as 
useless. We 
see this 
waste 
almost 
every year, 
especially 
after the 
heavy 


CALIFORNIAN APPLES PACKED FOR 
THE ENGLISH MARKET. 


winds and 
rains have 
brought 
down the 
windfalls. 
There’ will 
always be 
windfalls, 
but that is 
no reason 
why good 
and bad 
stould be 
lumped _ to- 
gether  in- 
discrimi- 
nately. The 
fact is, we 
have not yet 
learnt how 
to market 
fruit. The 
bushel and 
half - bushel 
basket so 
much used 
in our lead- 
ing markets 
has many 
disadvan- 
tages. It is, 


nooner THE CALIFORNIAN 
& to 7 ae : 

note that a ING PEARS FOR 
few leading growers of high quality fruit have found it worth 
their while to copy the boxes of Colonial and American com- 
petitors. The boxes are easy to handle and the fruit is better 
displayed. Moreover, it enables the producer to establish a 
brand or trade mark outside the box. When the grower estab- 
lishes a reputation, the brand will sell the fruit without opening 





METHOD OF PACK- 
COVENT GARDEN. 
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the boxes. This would obviate the practice now common of 
lumping together the bushel and half-bushel baskets, good, 


bad and indifferent, of many growers. 


The accompanying illustrations show the Californian method 
of packing apples and pears for Covent Garden Market. 
fruit is boxed in what is termed the “ three-two ”’ pack, so often 
used for medium-sized fruit. The fruit is placed in threes and 
twos in alternate rows, the layer below is placed on the same 
system, row two comes over row three, the fruits resting in the 


depressions between those below. 


A standard size in boxes is desirable, and a useful box is 
2oins. by 14ins. by 1oins. deep. A good deal of practice and 
The fruit must be held 
firmly to prevent moving, but not so firmly as to cause bruising. 
Pears, owing to their delicate nature, call for even greater care 
in packing, and it is well to cover them with a good layer of wood 
wool before the box is fixed down. The use of paper wrappers 
for the choicer fruits adds to their appearance. 

Considering that many thousands of tons of Colonial and 
American apples are, under normal conditions, imported yearly, 


judgment is required in packing boxes. 


help. It did not look a big hole, though 
it was on the side of a bank, which 
generally means deep digging. I put 
little ‘‘ Brownie’ in, thinking the small 
ferret would make the rabbits bolt to the 
different mouths. We listened, but not 
a sound was to be heard. Then we put 
the line ferret in, and off went “ Ben,”’ 
taking one yard, two yards, horrors! 
three yards of the line! We began 
to dig. The hole went deeper and 
deeper under the bank. There was 
hard clay and a layer of loose stones, 
and still we dug. After an hour and 
a half I could, with a stick, touch 
fur—we were getting near the rabbit ! 

We hoped there would be three or 
four rabbits in front of us and toiled 
on. Presently the ferrets came back 
looking curiously fat and suspiciously 
sleepy. A horrible idea flashed 
across my mind, but whatever was 
down that hole we must follow 
it to the end now. At last it was 
possible to reach up the tunnel and 
grasp a tiny baby rabbit! We had 
dug for two and a half hours, excavating 
a trench 6ft. deep and troft. long, only 
to find a rabbits’ nest. It was absurdly 
early in the year for them to breed, but 
there was the nest and one young 
one—the ferrets had eaten the rest! 
Words were not adequate to meet the 
situation. 

That was our worst day; a much 
better one was the last of the season. 
We went to a hedge where there were 
a fair number of rabbits, but the holes 
were said to be difficult. No sooner 
was the ferret put in than subterranean 
rumbles were heard. “Punch,”’ the 
terrier, whined and shivered with sup- 
pressed excitement, and we all crouched 
expectantly. A moment later P. ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I’ve got him!” and a dead 
rabbit was flung over to my side of 
the fence. ‘‘ I’ve got another,’ was 
my answer, for waiting with my arm 
down the hole a rabbit had run straight 
into my hand. Still the rumbling 
went on! 

The afternoon wore on and we 
had sixteen rabbits, but we wanted 
twenty—-ten couple would be a good 
number to wind up our season’s work 
with. We catch one or two more, 
but the shadows are lengthening and 
we have finished the hedge. We trva 
likely bury in another fence and make 
the number nineteen. In the dusk we 
find a small hole that looks used —if 
this fails us we shall have only nine and 
a half couple of rabbits! But it does 
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there ought not to be any difficulty in disposing of really 
home-grown fruit. English growers have long been too cout 
to hide their light under a bushel. 5 


WHAT IS A BUSHEL OF APPLES? 


An Act of Parliament was passed many years ago maki 
the selling of fruit by measure illegal. Apparently very ‘e 
have ever heard of it. Most growers send 4olb. to 42lb 7 
apples for a bushel—the total is variable, they are therefgl 
sold by measure, which is illegal. In the Midlands apples a 
sold by the peck, and 16lb. is the weight of a peck, so 6ulh, 
make a bushel. It is very evident that the fruit growers in the 
Midlands are selling on very bad lines if 42Ib. suffice for a Lond 
bushel. Pears and plums are worse stil! for the Midland econ 
as 18lb. are supposed to make a peck. At the present time 
market reports in the South are not understandable to reader 
in the North, and vice versa. In point of fact, the so-callej 
bushel sieve sent to the London market holds approximately 
33 pecks. Surely it is time that we sold fruit by weight, eve, 
at the expense of another Act of Parliament. Ce 


FERRETING 


HE people on the farm did not think much at first of 
the rabbit-catchers, but even those 
begin with ceased to jeer when they saw that we could 
catch rabbits. They had said we girls alone would 
never manage much digging, but we did not shirk the 
deep holes, though once we might not have despised masculine 


not fail, and we turn homewards with twenty rabbits on oy 
shoulders, counting as we go how many we have caught alto. 
gether. Considerably over a hundred couple we find it to be 
not so bad when it is remembered that two of the rabbit-catchers 
had never, previous to the past winter, handled a ferret or 
spade. FRANCES Pitt, 





THE DOGS AND THE BAG. 


THE WOMEN RABBIT CATCHERS AT WORK. 
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